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PART I 


I 


I SAW the notice-board as my car turned the corner of 
the lane. 

It was a large board, and it leaned out into the road from 
the highest point of the hedge-topped bank, so absurdly in 
line with a blackthorn beside it, and which it appeared to 
copy, that I laughed aloud. Then I saw the notice on it, a 
notice pasted over a larger advertisement of an auction sale. 
The new announcement, in red letters, took up only the 
centre of the board, saying very simply, ‘ To Let. Furnished.’ 

I told Peck, my chauffeur, to stop the car, which he did 
with his usual immediate grasp of an order, not questioning, 
or even seeming to wonder at, its apparent lunacy. Simon 
has often said that Peck is worth his weight in gold for this 
quality alone. Where his entire diplomatic staff worry his 
demands to death before complaining that the frayed frag¬ 
ments have no meaning, Peck, he says, would drive him into 
the heart of a forest fire, or off the edge of a steep quayside, 
with every appearance of finding the action perfectly normal, 
and seemingly every confidence that the results would 
justify it. 

So now Peck drew up within a matter of yards, and then 
turned, with one hand stretched out towards the ignition 
switch, to look back at me over his shoulder. 

‘ I want to see across the hedge,’ I said, opening the car 
door on the near side. 

* Yes, madam.' Peck’s hand still lingered over the 
switch, while the engine purred quietly. ‘ There looks to 
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be some sort of a drive opening a few yards further on,’ he 
added, letting his voice rise questioningly. 

‘ Oh, I see. Then perhaps we had better go a little 
further.’ 

‘ Very good, madam.' 

Of course Peck was right. The hedge ended, or rather 
was broken into, by a wide double gate, standing back in a 
curved recess from the road, whose verges were covered at 
this point by short, well-mown grass. To the right of the 
gates, on the inner side, a small lodge appeared to be un¬ 
tenanted. Its windows were dulled by dirt and curtainless. 
The plaster on its straight walls was peeling. 

But if the lodge was neglected, not so was the house that 
immediately captured my delighted imagination. It lay, 
not too pretentiously far off, nor too romantically hidden, but 
in the middle distance, a little to one side of the gates, so that 
the straight drive, approaching the long graceful front at an 
angle, gave it a triangular foreground of exquisite turf and 
spreading trees. On this May morning, when the grass was 
brilliant with spring and the oaks’ brown buds powdered the 
branches above, the cool pale-grey facade of the house had a 
luminous quality that took my breath as I stood in the 
sunshine gazing in over the gate. 

I have always found pleasure in looking at houses; ex¬ 
ploring them, I used to call it as a child. The fancy to 
explore this particular one was irresistible. Such an elegant 
exterior promised untold treasures inside, and gardens to 
match behind and beyond the building. 

Without a word to Peck, patiently upright at the wheel of 
the car, I walked back down the lane to the notice-board, 
copied the agent’s name and address from it on to an 
envelope, and returned to the car. 

‘ We shall have to go to this address,’ I said, handing the 
envelope to Peck, who was now holding open the door of the 
car for me. 
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‘ Very good, madam.' He glanced at the paper and went 
on: * Stockham is the town we came through a quarter of 
an hour ago, before we left the main road.’ 

‘ I remember.’ 

‘ As the lane is so narrow, I had better drive on to the 
next village and take a turning left, back to the main 
road.’ 

‘ Just as you like, Peck. Must we go back by the main 
road ? Iam not in any special hurry.’ 

‘ It is early-closing day in Stockham, madam.’ 

Peck always astonishes me. We had, it is true, stopped 
for a short time in the town on the way through. We had 
a .doubtful tyre, and Peck wanted to investigate. So I had 
walked up the main street, to have coffee at a tea-shop, while 
the wheel was being changed. I was not surprised to find 
Peck knew Stockham’s hours of business, but that he im¬ 
mediately related this to my presenting him with the estate 
agent’s address. It is so rare that anyone fits the right piece 
of knowledge instantaneously into the jigsaw of the current 
situation. Rare, and very soothing. So I merely nodded 
as he shut the car door and returned to the driving-seat and 
started the engine. Looking back as we drove away, I 
searched for the name of the house on the gate, but it was 
not there. 

The estate agents, Moody and Phillips, had an office in 
the High Street of the town. A youngish man, alone in the 
place, rose from a wide desk to attend to me. I explained 
my visit. 

‘ It is called the Grange,’ the agent explained, taking out a 
file and turning the pages rapidly. 1 Late Georgian, or 
Regency, built on to an earlier foundation. A beautiful old 
house. I can thoroughly recommend it. Modernized 
within the last fifteen years. We have never had it on our 
books before, more’s the pity, and not likely to again.’ 

He laughed self-consciously, so I tried to smile. 
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«x think I want to take it furnished for three months,’ I 
told him. ‘ That is, until the end of July.’ 

‘ Mr. Patterson would probably be agreeable to that. 
He’s the owner. He is particularly anxious to have the house 
lived in. He is very insistent on the letting being for the 
purpose of avoiding damp in his absence. How many would 
there be in family, madam ? ’ 

* just myself.’ Seeing his astonishment, I added, * But 
I won’t let it get damp.’ 

* A large staff, madam, I presume ? ’ 

' No staff. Except my chauffeur. I suppose I could get 
a daily in the village ? ’ 

This time he did not attempt to hide his surprise. 

‘ But-- You understand there are twelve bed, five 

recep., three bath, ample kitchens, and staff quarters-’ 

‘ I know.’ 

‘ The owner is asking fifteen guineas a week. It ought to 
be a lot more, only it’s off the beaten track, and he wants to 
get it let quickly. Fifteen guineas a week,’ he repeated, 
looking at me with a mixture of awe and incredulity. 

‘ Yes. You said so before.’ I smiled to reassure him. 
‘ You see, I am very strongly attracted by the view of the 
house from the road. And I need somewhere to live until 
the next school holidays, when my children will join me 
again. I feel I should like to stay at the Grange.’ 

He turned over the papers on his desk. 

‘ Would you be taking it in your own name, madam, or in 
your husband’s ? ’ he asked. He evidently felt it was time 
he knew who the Croesus was whose wife could indulge such 
expensive whims. I humoured him. 

‘ Which would be best, do you think ? My husband is at 
present in America, at Washington, with the Embassy.’ I 
smiled again, seeing his confidence begin to mount. ' We 
have let our London house to some Americans for the season. 
That is why I am homeless.’ 
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* Sort of Box and Cox affair ? ’ he answered, giving vent to 
his relief in an over-hearty laugh. * May I take the name, 
Lady-? ’ 

‘ Mrs.,’ I corrected his exuberance—‘ Mrs. Simon 
Townsend.’ 

I gave him my London address, and the addresses of my 
bankers and lawyers. Then I suggested that I should like 
to see over the house before making a final decision. 

He looked at his watch and at a clock on the wall of his 
office. They both seemed to give him the same informa¬ 
tion. He leaned back in his chair. 

‘ I could go out there with you after lunch,’ he said. 
‘ As it is twelve now, I could have a word on the ’phone 
with Mr. Patterson before we go. I don’t anticipate any 
difficulty;—no difficulty at all, seeing you are the first offer, 
and it has been on the market three or four weeks now. But 
it would hasten the formalities.’ He rose to his feet. * I 
take it you want to get possession as soon as possible ? ’ 

‘ If I like the inside as much as I do the outside,’ I warned 
him, getting up too. ‘ If the enchantment is complete, that 
is, I should like to go in tomorrow.’ 

‘ As soon as that ? The legal business-’ 

‘ Can be arranged at leisure if your Mr. Patterson is 
agreeable. I should like to stay here in Stockham tonight, 
and go to the Grange tomorrow.’ 

His surprise continued. 

‘ Haven’t you any arrangements of your own to make, 
madam ? Luggage-? ’ 

His anxious astonished face made me laugh outright, at 
which he laughed with me. 

' Most of my luggage is in the car,’ I explained. * The 
rest can follow. I told you I was homeless. I expected to 
have to stay at hotels indefinitely.’ 

We separated, the agent retreating into his office, while I 
went back to the car. Peck drove me further along the 
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High Street to the Angel Hotel, which, he said, had three 
stars in the A.A. book, and should be comfortable. I 
booked a room there, and stayed to have lunch, while Peck 
went off with the car to dispose of himself and it as he 

pleased. , . 

At two o’clock we all assembled again in front of the 
Angel. Peck merely asked, ‘ The Grange, madam ? ’ and I 
nodded. I felt sure as we drove along that he knew by this 
time much more of the house and its contents than the 
silent representative of Messrs. Moody and Phillips, sitting 
at my side. 

As we passed through the outskirts of the village, round 
two sides of an irregularly shaped green where a few dogs 
tumbled and a few children were throwing sticks at one 
another, I asked the name of the place, which I had not 
previously learned. 

The agent looked surprised; it was becoming a per¬ 
manent expression with him. 

‘ Wentforth. You asked me about Wentforth Grange. 

I hope that really was the house you meant, Mrs. Townsend.’ 

‘ Pm sure it was the house. This is certainly the village. 
But I did not give you the name because I did not know it. 

I just said a village about five miles from Stockham on the 
London side, and you seemed to recognize it at once.’ 

‘ That’s right. Wentforth. As a matter of fact, the 
Grange is the only place on our books, to let furnished, of 
anything like the size.’ 

I did not answer him. I remembered that he had been 
alone in his office, and I wondered idly if he were Moody or 
Phillips, or perhaps neither, or even both. At any rate, a 
small business. The name Wentforth was repeating itself 
at the back of my mind. There had been a Wentforth of 
dreadful significance in my youth, but the curious resistance 
that blinds memory kept it at this moment from my mind. 
Instead the name seemed to me to belong to my childhood," 
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but I knew I had not seen the village before. Buildings 
change, and new houses are added to old ones, but village 
greens usually keep their shape, and I was perfectly certain 
I had never seen this one. 

My vague musings were brought to an end when Peck 
stopped the car in the lane and got out to open the gate. It 
had a spring contraption near the ground to hold it, and so 
stayed open of itself while he got back into the car. I felt 
a thrill of pleasurable excitement as we drew nearer, stopping 
in the drive outside the front door. 

At close quarters the facade of the house was even more 
attractive than it had appeared, seen imperfectly from the 
road. The wide door, with fanlight and overhanging porch, 
was flanked on either side by a row of windows long and 
wide, with low sills a couple of feet from the ground. Their 
beautiful proportions were matched by a similar row of 
smaller windows above. At one end of the house a rounded 
side wall held windows reaching to the ground below, 
opening into the garden, while above it carried a small 
balcony. The front, as I had seen, was colour-washed a 
pale clear grey. But at the back, where more long windows 
looked on to an enchanting sunk garden, with a lily-pond 
and rockeries, the mellow, dull-red bricks were exposed. 
In this way a charming contrast was formed between the pale 
house, distant and dignified, standing serenely on its lawns 
among the great trees, and the intimate, warmly coloured 
supporting background of the flower-gardens. As a period 
piece the house was very imperfect, since it had so obviously 
been altered and added to in the course of years; but I 
admired it particularly for the way these alterations and 
additions took nothing from its quiet stability, remaining in 
perfect harmony with its general style, that of an unpreten¬ 
tious, sufficiently roomy country home. There was a deep 
tranquillity in the way the house filled the central space of its 
setting, from whichever part of the grounds or gardens you 
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chose to look back at it. In this respect, the way it was so 
firmly based on the ground, so calmly secure in its lovely 
proportions, it differed from any house I had seen before 
or have since met with. It had an air of being continuously 
lived in and cared for; it inspired confidence and peace of 
mind; it was the sort of house, not designed in one act by 
conscious art, that yet expressed to a high degree the whole 
art of civilization. 

Not all of these thoughts came to me as I walked with the 
agent about the building for the first time: during my entire 
stay there I was continually adding to my first impressions. 
But a stream of praise, not altogether in words, but very 
deeply felt, surged up in me as I moved along. I found, to 
my delight, that the interior was shaped as an L. The two 
brick walls embracing the sunk garden formed the angle of 
the L upon its inner side. The hall, the main reception- 
rooms, including the big drawing-room with the rounded 
end that I had seen from outside, all made the long arm of the 
letter, while a passage at right angles to the hall led down 
the short arm, having the kitchens on one side, a dining¬ 
room opposite, with a window opening into the sunk 
garden, and at the end of the passage a charming room lined 
with books, leading into a small enclosed garden of its own, 
a little lawn ringed with flower beds, a peach tree spread 
and pinned out on the north wall, and a double flowering 
cherry at the centre of the square of grass. 

The bedrooms above had excellent views over the garden 
and grounds to the rolling country beyond. I saw that the 
sunk garden led on to an incline with broad herbaceous 
borders on either side of a grass walk. This in turn passed 
to a profusion of rose-beds, and arches on which more roses 
grew to make shelters for garden seats. A walled kitchen 
garden opened into an orchard where I could see hens and 
ducks moving among the trees. 

The garden, like the*house, had the same air of comfortable 
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establishment, of being in perfect quiet order, of being kept 
up without ostentation but without sparing what must have 
been considerable expense. Later, as we were leaving, I 
looked at the dilapidated lodge again with a little shock of 
surprise. The agent then told me it had been used by 
London evacuees during the war and never put in order since. 

On that first day I took little notice of the inside of the house. 
In each room I hurried first to the window to see whatfresh de¬ 
lights it would show. I had no eyes for the furniture, except 
to notice that it matched my whole impression of the place. 
It was of many periods and styles, but all well chosen and 
well placed. Mentally I gave myself the end bedroom, the 
big one with the balcony, over the drawing-room. I should 
like to lie in bed, I thought, and see the trees stretching away 
to the boundary hedge. I wondered which room Simon 
would care for if he were there, and checked myself with the 
thought that if he were in England with me I should not be 
thinking of taking the house, and if I had chosen to join him 
in America, instead of staying behind- 

The agent led me very conscientiously into every part of 
the house, the gardens, and outbuildings. 

‘ I believe it was originally a manor-house,’ he explained, 
when we were standing in the cobbled yard watching some 
pigeons fly down to the roof of a barn converted into a garage. 

‘ An early one, too,’ I answered. 

‘ Elizabethan, they say, this part of the premises,’ he went 
on. ‘ Here is the old well—bricked in some time ago,’ he 
hastened to add. * No danger now. They had an elec¬ 
trically driven pump until the Company’s water came out to 
Wentforth two years after the war.’ 

‘ It is all very well kept,’ I said, for I had not then re¬ 
passed the'lodge, 1 considering there is no one visible to look 
after it.’ 

He allowed himself a smile. 

* Normally there’s a married couple, besides a daily 
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woman. Then there’s a gardener and two boys, who do the 
outside work.’ 

‘ Has Mr. Patterson taken them all away ? ’ 

* No. I expect the men are about somewhere. The 
gardener is called Gosden: he and his wife live in a cottage 
beyond the kitchen garden. You can’t see it from here. 
The Bridgers, the inside couple, have gone on a holiday, 
while Mr. Patterson is—away.’ 

The pause in his speech made me look at him inquiringly. 

* Mr. Patterson had a severe accident five weeks ago,’ he 
said slowly. ' You probably saw it in the papers. His car 
got out of control on a cliff. It went over. He managed to 
get out somehow because they found him some distance 
from the wreck of the car. He must have got out and 
rolled down a less steep part of the cliff, otherwise he’d have 
been killed for certain. It was a miracle he wasn’t.’ 

* It sounds like it. So he is still away, recovering ? ’ 

‘ In a nursing home in Stockham; insisted on being 
brought back as near here as possible. After he recovered 
consciousness, I mean. I believe he is going abroad for a 
time when he’s fit enough, taking his indoor staff with him. 
I wonder you didn’t see the account of the accident. It was 
in all the papers, not only the local ones.’ 

‘ I expect I did see it: I don’t remember. Cars are always 
going over cliffs and into rivers. I don’t remember the 
name, but I wouldn’t be likely to, as I don’t know Mr. 
Patterson.’ 

The agent looked at me a little curiously, I thought, but 
said nothing more about his client. 

Soon after this we drove back to Stockham, where the 
final arrangements were made. I was to have possession of 
the Grange, furnished, for three months, with the option 
of renewing the lease for a further two, subject to Mr. 
Patterson being still unfit to return. 

This very satisfactory afternoon’s business completed, I 
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spent a quiet evening at the Angel Hotel, writing to Jeremy 
and Anne, whose school terms had both begun, and to Simon, 
in Washington; telling them what I had done, and giving 
them my new, and to me wonderful, address—Wentforth 
Grange, Wentforth, Dorset. 
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II 


E VEN my most strenuous efforts could not quite satisfy 
my desires, and I found it was impossible to arrange 
matters in time for me to settle into the house the following 
afternoon. But I made great progress, all the same, and by 
tea-time on the third day of my visit to the neighbourhood 
I found myself sitting in the small library room, my arm¬ 
chair drawn up to the open window, and a tray on an oak 
stool beside me. 

I could still hardly believe my luclc. Of course the 
Grange was much too big for me, with the children at 
school, and of course it was an extravagance. But Simon 
has always insisted upon my using my private income for 
my own purposes, and since our London house was let very 
profitably for the whole summer, he was not going to be 
impoverished by the allowance he had arranged for me 
before he left. It might be extravagant to live at the 
Grange, but I could afford the luxury. And I was in a 
frame of mind just then to indulge myself. 

The final arrangements had been made very smoothly. 
Mr. Moody, or Phillips—I never learned his name—was in 
touch with Mr. Patterson again early on the second day. 
My credentials were soon approved and the rent finally 
fixed. It was all very simple. As soon as he was suffi¬ 
ciently recovered from his accident to make plans for his 
immediate future, Mr. Patterson had given orders for the 
house to be prepared for letting. His indoor servants had 
put away the things he did not want to be used; but he 
had left enough—really far more than enough—china and 
linen to meet the needs of one solitary woman. I took some 
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pleasure in examining the linen cupboard and the pantry. 
Most of the things in both were pre-war, a nice contrast 
to my own. Simon and I were bombed out in 1940, losing 
very nearly all of our former possessions. Since then I 
have bought when necessity forced me to it, but I take 
neither pleasure nor pride in my present stocks of make¬ 
shift belongings. 

This more intimate inspection of the house took place on 
the second afternoon, while I was waiting to see Mr. Patter¬ 
son’s daily, whom the agent had summoned to the Grange 
to meet me. 

She was a Mrs. Spring, a short, thin woman in her middle 
fifties, with very sparse grey hair cut in an unbecoming 
fringe. She had a general appearance of great respect¬ 
ability. I later discovered that she had lived all her life in 
Wentforth, first as the youngest child of the blacksmith, a 
trade which had died out there, and afterwards as the wife 
of a wheelwright, who had worked in the village until his 
death a few years before the war. Her children were grown 
up and married, and one at least of them would gladly have 
supported her. But she had an independent nature, pre¬ 
ferring to continue in her husband’s cottage, keeping house 
for the present wheelwright, a youngish bachelor, and 
supplementing her window's pension by cleaning work at 
the Grange. 

Mrs. Spring was willing to come to me, I found, from 
nine till five. This meant that I must get my own break¬ 
fast—not a great hardship—and she would cook my lunch, 
and keep the house in order, and bring me tea at a quarter- 
past four. 

As I sipped the first cup, noting with thankfulness that 
it had been made with really boiling water and was not tpo 
strong, I thought over the rest of my arrangements. 

Peck was to stay at the gardener’s cottage. I shall 
never know how or when he discovered that this would be 
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possible. I suppose at the village pub before closing time 
that second afternoon. At any rate, he came to me when I 
had just finished speaking to Mrs. Spring. 

4 1 take it you wish me to stay with the car at Wentforth, 
madam ? ’ he stated, rather than asked. 

‘ Yes, please, Peck. 5 

‘ In that case, madam, would it be agreeable if I put up 
with the Gosdens ? 5 

‘ With whom ? 5 

He explained that Gosden was the head gardener, who 
owned the cottage in the trees beyond the kitchen garden. 
Mrs. Gosden had lost her only son in the war, and to keep 
herself from dwelling too much on his memory, liked to 
have a lodger, provided he was well behaved, to occupy the 
vacant room in the cottage. Until lately this had been one 
of the garden boys, but the lad had gone to a better poBt, 
and his successor, from Wentforth itself, lived at home. 
So the room was empty. 

‘ Have you asked Mrs. Gosden if she will have you ? 5 

‘ Not yet, madam. I have been recommended to try, 
but I came to get your approval. 5 His correct tone softened. 
‘ They tell me she’s a wizard cook, 5 he said with a grin, 
relapsing into his normal idiom. ' 

1 Ask her by all means,’ I answered warmly. 

An idea had come to me which, if Peck was successful, I 
meant to develop. This was to ask Mrs. Gosden if she could 
see her way to cooking my dinner for me in the evening. 
Mrs. Spring, when she agreed to get my lunch, had called 
herself, with a modest smile, no cook. Looking at her 
meagre person I could well believe it. It would be quite 
easy for me to make my own supper, but very discouraging. 
I felt I should quickly decline to boiled eggs or a tin of some¬ 
thing, and perhaps give up the meal altogether. As I had 
been told by my doctor to feed up and restore a good many 
pounds of lost weight, I was wondering what I should do, 
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until Peck, as usual, rescued me from the difficulty. With 
complete success. 

It was pleasant to sit at ease, with a tray beside me, spread¬ 
ing honey on bread-and-butter and looking out at the pink 
double cherry in the centre of the small lawn. It was not 
fully out: some of the flowers hung bright pink buds on 
slender stalks among the bronze leaves, but on the sunnier 
side of the tree a dazzling cloud of blossom hid the branches 
altogether. In the narrow, straight beds under the walls 
stood pale pink and grey and almost black tulips. The 
peach tree’s bare limbs, pinned out in the sun, showed, here 
and there, the green tip of an unfolded bud. 

Presently I heard voices beyond the door. Half-way 
down the passage towards the hall footsteps began to go to 
and fro between the kitchen and the dining-room. Evi¬ 
dently Mrs. Gosden had arrived and was being helped by 
Mrs. Spring to lay the table for my evening meal. 

I had finished my tea, so I took up the tray and carried it 
along to the kitchen. The two women returned there from 
the dining-room as I was putting it down. 

‘ I was just coming for that,’ said Mrs. Spring defensively. 

‘ Why,’ she added, ‘ you’ve ate next to nothing.’ 

I paid no attention to this, but answered her first remark. 

1 1 thought I would save you the trouble,’ I said, smiling. 

She seemed a little suspicious of my sincerity, but Mrs. 
Gosden gave a wheezy laugh. 

' Used to looking after yourself now, I suppose, madam ? ’ 
she said cheerfully. ‘ Same as we all has to. You find 
things changed a good deal since the war, I wouldn’t 
wonder.’ 

' For the better, as far as I am concerned,’ I answered 
with equal cheerfulness. ‘ It was during the war the change 
was worst. After we were bombed out of our London house 
I shared a small cottage with a friend who also had two 
young children. We did everything for ourselves, and the 
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nearest bus stop 'was a mile away. So were the shops— 
both of them.’ 

Mrs. Spring, who had hung up her flowered overall on 
the kitchen door and put on a heavy brown overcoat, per¬ 
mitted herself a wintry smile. 

* I reared eight,’ she said. * More trouble than they’re 
worth, to my mind.’ 

She picked up her handbag, gave a curt nod towards Mrs. 
Gosden, and went out. 

‘ Lost two of her sons in the war,’ explained Mrs. Gosden. 
1 About the time my Willie went. North Africa. Her 
eldest girl went off with a Canadian, too—but he married 
her all right. She’s out there now: don’t write home 
much, though.’ 

I left the kitchen with a vague idea of occupying myself 
in weeding among the tulips in my own little garden—as I 
already considered it—outside the library windows. But I 
remembered that two of my suitcases were still unpacked 
and none of my clothes had been properly arranged yet, so 
I went upstairs to the end bedroom in the main wing of the 
house, where I had installed myself. 

The room faced south, so at this hour in the afternoon the 
sun, already moving into the west, flooded the balcony, but 
scarcely reached inside the windows. It did, however, fall 
full on the walnut dressing-table across the corner near the 
window, transforming the glass into a blaze of light. The 
rest of the room lay in shadow, stone-coloured walls and 
paint, a plain dull-green carpet reaching to the walls on all 
sides, on the bed a quilted cream-silk cover in which a fine 
gold thread traced a delicate pattern between the quiltings. 

I drew nearer to the mirror until the beam of light fell on 
my own face, which was now reflected in the glass. But I 
turned instantly away. In that brightness my features 
looked old, haggard lines drew down my mouth and ringed 
my eyes. Sunlight is always unkind to middle age. At 
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this moment it increased my forty years to fifty, and a 
discontented fifty at that. 

I put away my things, arranged the dressing-table to my 
liking, set out photographs of Simon and the children 
on the mantelpiece. On the bedside table I propped up a 
fortunate snapshot, taken by a friend, of the four of us 
together, all happily engaged on a beach. A bureau near 
the window proved to be locked, but the top drawer below 
the desk was open, and into this I put my private papers, 
bundles of letters, and old photographs, which I had not 
wished to leave behind encumbering locked space in my 
London home, or open to the possibly curious eyes of our 
American tenants. 

While I was doing this I felt a lump in the lining paper of 
the drawer, which proved to be the key of it. Naturally I 
tried the key in the other drawers, which it fitted, and in 
the top of the bureau. It fitted here, too. A few papers 
and note-books, tidily stacked, occupied the central space 
of the desk. The drawers were all as empty as the one I 
had appropriated. I locked the whole thing up again, 
putting the key in my handbag. 

After this I bathed and changed, and then, finding I still 
had the best part of an hour before my meal, and being too 
restless to settle down with a book, I went from room to 
room of the house, with no set purpose beyond making 
myself familiar with its geography, and enjoying the sensa¬ 
tion of a fresh picture before my eyes every time I opened 
a door. 

I played this game right through to the library, with 
which I was already quite at home. During the final stage 
of my journey a very attractive smell outside the kitchen 
aroused in me a new kind of restlessness, one that surprised 
me. I was consciously hungry, and I could not remember 
when I had last felt that agreeable sensation. 

With some idea of extending it, and a certain wish to end 
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a silence of nearly three hours, I went into the kitchen. Mrs. 
Goaden, very red in the face, was dishing up my meal. She 
glanced at me as I appeared, but did not pause in her work. 

* Shan’t be long now, m’m, J she said with energy. 

‘ I’m not impatient,’ I told her, ‘ but the change of air 
and the delicious smell of your cooking seem to have given 
me an appetite. What I really came in about, in case I 
missed you later, was to thank you for taking on Peck.’ 

' Oh, that,’ she said carelessly, pouring gravy into a 
sauceboat. * He won’t be no trouble, I reckon.’ 

She swept up the tray, waiting for me to go out of the 
room first. I could only obey. 

While she was changing the plates during the meal I 
asked her the question that had been in my mind when I 
went along to the kitchen. 

4 Mr. Patterson’s accident was five weeks ago, wasn’t it ? ’ 

‘Yes, m’m.’ 

4 It must have been a great shock to you all.’ 

A guarded look came over her face. She made a grunting 
assent. 

4 When Mr. Patterson decided to let the house furnished, 
I suppose he sent someone to pack up his personal things for 
him ? * 

1 4 The Bridgers were in the house. He didn’t need no 

outside help; beyond Mrs. Spring, that is.’ 

I remembered that the Bridgers were his indoor staff 
who were to join him for his convalescence abroad. 

4 Besides,’ went on Mrs. Gosden, taking the cover off a 
small brown crisp apple charlotte, 4 there was nothing to put 
away. Only some of the china and that.’ 

4 But the ornaments. There are very few, I notice. And 
the photographs. None at all. "It makes it all look so—so 
like a show place.’ I laughed to hide my inquisitiveness. 
4 1 can almost imagine the red cord barriers, and the Do Not 
Touch notices.’ 
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Mrs/ Gosden looked me full in the eye. 

1 There was ornaments,’ she said slowly, ‘and there was 
photographs too. But he put them away when Mrs. Patter¬ 
son died, and they haven’t been out since.’ 

With that she took up her tray and left me, and I had not 
the courage to ask her any more that evening. 

But she had set me wondering. So there had been a 
Mrs. Patterson. The agent had not mentioned her, nor 
Mrs. Spring, but there was no particular reason why either 
of them should do so. Mr. Patterson’s earlier life was his 
own affair, and had nothing to do with the present. 

I turned the thought over,in my mind as I sat in the 
library again, with the windows shut now against the cool 
May evening, drinking my coffee, and smoking. Presently 
Mrs. Gosden took the tray away, and a short while later she 
looked into the room again to say goodnight. 

' I hope you’re not afraid to be alone in this great barracks 
of a place,’ she said, lingering with one plump hand on the 
door-handle. 

‘No. Why should I be ? * 

She hesitated, but evidently decided against further dis¬ 
cussion, 

‘ That’s all right, then. Mrs. Spring’ll be in by nine 
sharp. I’d come across myself, only I’ve got to get breakfast 
for the men, the pair of them.’ 

She meant her husband and Peck this time, but it had 
been ‘ the pair of them ’ for years. No wonder she kept her 
spare room filled. 

' I shall manage perfectly, thank you,’ I told her. 

‘ Well, goodnight, madam.’ 

* Goodnight, Mrs. Gosden.’ 

I waited until I was sure she had reached her cottage 
door, and then went out through the front door of the 
house into the garden. 

A young moon hung in the clear sky to the west above 
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the trees. Below them the gras9 was grey, drawn into deeper 
shadows where drifts of daffodils had faded into brown 
stalks standing among broadened leaves. 

I walked on the grass for a long time. I had expected to 
enjoy my solitude, which I had designed to give me the 
chance of disentangling my life from its problems. But 
Mrs. Gosden had succeeded, at any rate for tonight, in 
upsetting this plan. Mr. Patterson’s bereavement first, and 
then her own, had obtruded themselves on to the empty 
stage of my mind. Two tragedies, two losses, that linked 
made the sum of my own ancient sorrow. 

Some of the old agony came upon me again, and I did 
not dishonestly confuse it with pity for my landlord and his 
gardener’s wife. It was self-pity of the old corroding sort, 
so often repressed, so nearly always hidden from everyone 
who knew me. I struck my hands together in despair as I 
thought how easily a tale of grief could evoke over and over 
again the pain and confusion of my own long-past calamity. 

And this in spite of all the compensations of my later life. 
I had two children: I had my husband. In my mind there 
was nothing but praise and admiration for Simon, and a 
deep friendship. But in my heart this estranging grief had 
lingered on from year to year; sometimes hidden, even from 
myself, as in the first years of my marriage and when the 
babies opened new wells of love; but never dissipated 
entirely, never freeing me altogether for love in the world of 
reality. 

As time passed and the children went to school and 
Simon’s career developed more and more successfully, the 
compulsions of my supporting social life and increasing 
responsibilities had covered over the essential lack. Later 
the war engulfed it. Simon went away to fight, and at inter¬ 
vals came back on leave, when thankfulness and natural 
passion burned with sufficient ardour to simulate love. It 
was not until the anxiety of war was over, and the excite- 
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ments of reunion dimmed again in a more permanent way 
of living, that my intractable sorrow again raised its head, 
this time with a bitterness I could not master and did not 
know how to control. Simon had to be told at last how 
precarious the foundations of our love had always been. 
We both knew that for my part they were tottering: against 
my reason, against my whole established habit. 

I distrust the Chinese box of psychoanalysis, but I sub¬ 
mitted, when my doctor told me I should be very ill if I did 
not do so. A kind man took me apart, showed me gravely 
where the fault lay, and handed me back the pieces to re¬ 
build. I put them together very carefully under his guidance, 
taking months to do it, and when I looked at the result, I 
found there was no difference whatever between the new 
self and the old. I still thought Simon the most intelligent, 
the most admirable, the most attractive, the most desirable 
man I knew. But I still loved a long-dead ghost. 

Simon’s transfer to Washington came when I had reached 
this exhausting, unhappy conclusion. He welcomed the 
chance of going away. The war had convinced him that 
my pattern of loving required the stimulus of separation, and 
he looked forward to a reunion as exquisite and possibly 
more lasting than the one his demobilization had brought 
him. 

For my part I dreaded his disillusionment. I had never 
let him know the deeper causes of my unease. He knew the 
history of my life, of course, but I had told it to him at a 
time when I did not myself understand its significance. I 
had not since enlightened him. As long as I could do 
nothing to change myself, there was no object in telling him 
what could only give him pain. It was better he should 
think as he did, and put down anything he did not under¬ 
stand to natural feminine waywardness. 

I went to bed late that first night having walked in the 
garden until I was thoroughly tired. In spite of my pre- 



occupation with my feelings and the distress it caused me, I 
slept well, and was up in time to have my breakfast and clear 
it away before Mrs. Spring arrived. 

She hung up the heavy brown overcoat on the kitchen 
door from which she had taken her working overall. 

4 I wonder you slep’ at all/ she said grudgingly, when I 
told her of my excellent night. * All alone in the house, and 
in that room too.’ 

4 Why that room ? ’ I asked her lightly. ‘ Is it haunted f ’ 

She drew in her lips. 

‘ I don’t know about ’aunted/ she said, looking as if she 
thought it ought to be, even if it were not. 4 But I wouldn’t 
care to sleep there myself. It was Mrs. Patterson’s room.’ 

4 She died,’ I answered. 4 Mrs. Gosden told me she was 
dead. Some time ago, I suppose ? ’ 

From the beginning I had thought of Mr. Patterson as an 
elderly man, and of his wife, since Mrs. Gosden had men¬ 
tioned her, as an elderly woman who had died in the normal 
course of nature. Neither the house nor its contents held 
any suggestion of youth. 

4 Last November; if you want to know/ said Mrs. Spring 
with unction. 4 Last November, in the prime of life. 
Forty-six, according to the notice in the parish magazine. 

/ Not but what she looked her age/ she added, with a little 
more feeling. 4 She’d been served some cruel knocks in 
her time, and it told on ’er/ 

4 Last November/ I echoed. It disturbed me to learn 
that death had been to this house so recently. 

Mrs. Spring nodded her head at my agitation. 

4 November/ she said again. 4 Six months, almost to the 
day. In this very house, in that very room.’ 

4 In that very bed ? ’ I suggested, on the brink of hysterical 
laughter. 

Mrs. Spring looked severe. 

4 It was a shock to the whole community/ she said, evi- 
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dently quoting again from the parish magazine. Then with 
a return of her usual manner, ‘ I don’t mind betting that 
young man from Moody’s never told you. He’d never have 
got the place let else.’ 

‘ Why not ? ’ I asked. This view seemed to me exag¬ 
gerated. 

‘ Well, a death’s a death, isn’t it ? ’ she said. 
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Ill 


W ITH the help of Mrs. Spring I made out a list of 
groceries for the store cupboard. She also told me 
which of the two shops in the village was likely to suit me 
best. This one was run by a distant relation of hers, and it 
had the Post Office, and a chemist’s counter. The other, 
inferior one, was, I gathered, a branch of a well-known 
chain store. 

‘ Poulton’s ’ave home-made cakes Tuesday and Friday,’ 
Mrs. Spring told me. ‘ Real good, their fruit cakes are. 
Same you’d make for yourself.’ 

Her eulogy was interrupted by the milkman, who had 
heard that the Grange was let and came to inquire if he 
might supply me. He was from the village dairy, run by a 
syndicate of three local small farmers. On the milkman’s 
heels came the baker, with samples of bread and fresh buns. 

They were a little disappointed to find the house occupied 
by one person only, but they each decided it was worth their 
while to call regularly. I began to feel that the household 
was almost in running order. 

Having finished indoors for the present, I went out into 
the yard near the garage. Here on the cobbles I found 
Peck, in dungarees, hosing the car. When he saw me he 
walked over to the tap to turn off the water. 

* Good morning, Peck,’ I said. 1 1 hope you had a 
comfortable night.’ 

‘ Yes, thank you, madam.’ His emphasis on the second 
word expressed his enthusiasm. He hesitated, and I 
thought he was going to return my inquiry, but he only 
said, ‘ Will you be wanting the car today, madam ? ’ 
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‘Yes. I wanted to see you about that. I should like to 
visit some friends of mine at Chilstead. I think it is about 
six miles from here. I am going there this afternoon. We 
ought to start about half-past three, I should think.’ 

‘ Very good, madam.’ 

I left him walking back towards the tap, and went indoors 
again to collect my handbag and to change my cardigan for 
the jacket belonging to my skirt. As I made up my face 
before the mirror I thought the lines there showed less 
painfully than on the evening before. But of course the sun 
was no longer on my mirror. 

Wentforth was a village with straggling outskirts but a 
compact centre. And not only compact, but picturesque. 
An old grey stone butter cross stood at the middle of a 
square round which all the shops were arranged, with several 
beautiful Georgian houses among them. I noticed that the 
railings of one of these bore a doctor’s brass plate, and 
another that of a local branch of a big insurance company. 
The surface of the square on either side of the butter cross 
was striped with white lines for cars to park in. A few were 
already standing there when I reached it. 

On my way in I had passed the church and a low thatched 
house beside it which I took to be the vicarage. The 
church seemed to promise some interest: it had a fine 
Norman tower and windows that appeared, at any rate from 
outside, to be made of genuine old glass. I decided to visit 
it when I had finished my shopping. 

I was met in all the shops with a cheerful friendliness that 
surprised me, but which I was not churlish enough to sus¬ 
pect. It was a pleasant change from London manners, and 
I was grateful for it. Perhaps the news of my dealings with 
the dairyman and baker had already found its way into the 
village. I began to wonder where Mr. Patterson had 
supplied himself. But since I did not know him, and had, 
I was sure, already shown enough curiosity about his affairs 
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to Mrs. Gosden and Mrs. Spring, I. was careful not to men¬ 
tion Iris name at all, though I allowed myself to be known at the 
grocer’s when I asked them to deliver my order to the house. 

The sensation this caused behind the counter convinced 
me that I had taken the right course so far. 

‘The name is Townsend, I think you said, madam?’ 
the grocer himself asked me, summoned by an excited 
assistant from an inner room of his shop. 

‘ Yes. Mrs. Townsend. I shall be living at the Grange 
for a few months.’ 

He wrote down my name at the head of the order, then 
looked up with a gravely inquiring face. 

* And how is Mr. Patterson progressing, if I may ask, 
madam ? ’ 

I stared at him for a few seconds before I understood his 
mistake. Then I laughed a little. 

‘ I am not a friend of Mr. Patterson’s. I have never met 
him. I have merely taken the house furnished. It was to 
let, you may have heard.’ 

‘ We all heard. I beg your pardon, I’m sure. But 
naturally-’ 

' Naturally you thought I was here to prepare for Mr. 
Patterson’s convalescence. You see, I know about his 
accident. Several people have described it to me.’ 

I hesitated, not wanting to talk about my landlord, since 
I had described myself as a stranger, but quite willing to 
hear anything the grocer might like to tell me. 

However, he disappointed me. He added my bill aloud, 
announced the total, and looked up. 

‘ Do you wish to open an account, madam, or will you 
settle now ? ’ 

‘ I will pay for this now, but perhaps you will let me have 
a weekly account in future, in case I telephone my order 
instead of coming in with it.’ 

‘ Certainly, madam, with the greatest of pleasure.’ 
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His manner was so pre-war and so very obliging, I felt 
quite stunned by it. But I found he was not unique in 
Wentforth. The other shopkeepers, though less courtly 
and using more modern speech, were equally kind and 
anxious to be helpful. I turned back towards the church 
feeling comfortably warmed by my reception. 

There was no gate into the churchyard. An asphalt path 
left the road, climbing between two low stone walls, from 
the top of which the churchyard grass and tombstones 
sprang up the steep, short hill on which the church stood. 
I paused when I reached the porch to get my breath and 
look back at the village square below me, visible in the gap 
between two houses. The same parked cars stood between 
the white lines near the butter cross. Nobody was in a 
hurry at Wentforth. As I looked down, a leisurely country 
bus turned into the square with a grinding of gears, drew up 
near the cross, and discharged a mixed party of women and 
children. Their cheerful voices and laughter floated up to 
me; they moved away, the bus driver switched off his 
engine, deserted his bus, and also disappeared, in company 
with the guard. An old bent man, after looking carefully 
alt round him, left the pavement to climb slowly into the 
empty bus, where he settled on a front seat. Then all was 
quiet once more. 

When I had regained my breath I turned and went into 
the church. I could hardly see at first, after staring at the 
bright, sunlit square. When I was accustomed to the dim 
light I stood for a long time admiring the stout round pillars 
of the nave, the fine roof, and dignified, well-carved, oaken 
altar-rails. There were also several fine windows, and one 
really beautiful one, in a small side chapel. It glowed with 
the warm reds and blues glaziers no longer seem able to 
produce. The figures in it were wonderfully arranged in 
the leading, formal, and at the same time very touching in 
their simplicity. 

B 
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I drew nearer to the chapel, becoming aware of being 
watched as I did so. When I turned my head, I found a 
clergyman in a cassock was arranging the lessons for the next 
service in the big bible on the lectern. 

He met my eyes and smiled with the same friendliness the 
people in'the shops had shown me. I smiled back, but 
turned at once to move into the little chapel. 

The window I was admiring was in the side wall. There 
was another, less interesting one, above the altar. Since 
there was no barrier across the altar steps, I walked 
up them to look more closely at the glowing patterns of 
glass. 

I gazed until my mind was filled with colour. Then, 
remembering I should be able to come here as often as I 
liked, I let my eyes wander to the wall below the- window. 
There was a Tudor figure here, reclining on one elbow on a 
tomb; below him, small effigies in bas-relief, of a dutiful 
wife and a great many children, knelt in a respectful row. 
Next to this tomb were several urns, some plain, some 
florid. Next to them again a very white kneeling angel 
with small Victorian features and smooth, solid hair. On 
the wall opposite this collection stone or brass memorial 
plaques and tablets took the place of sculpture. More self- 
conscious and less wealthy generations were remembered 
here. But the name on each, from the Tudor squire to the 
last brass plate, was the same name. Arkwright. And the 
latest memorial of all was to Jeremy Franklyn Arkwright, 
aged twenty-two years, sub-lieutenant Royal Navy,- lost at 
sea, December ioth, 1928. 

I suppose I must have given some sort of cry, or perhaps 
I merely stumbled noisily as I groped my way into a pew. 
At any rate, I found the vicar beside me, steadying me with 
a hand on my arm. 

‘ I am afraid you are ill,’ he said gently. 

‘ Only a little faint.’ 
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' Then put your head down between your knees and I will 
fetch you some water.’ 

I did as he told me and had quite recovered when he 
came back with the water. I thanked him and drank it and 
said I was perfectly all right now, but he would not let me 
move. 

‘ You have been shopping in the sun without a hat,’ he 
said, picking up my bag from the altar steps. I must have 
dropped it: perhaps that was the sound that had attracted 
his attention. 

‘ I hardly ever wear a hat. But I have not been very well 
lately.’ Something impelled me to confide in him further. 

‘ I have taken the Grange furnished. I thought living there 
might do me good.’ 

I wondered why I had said this. It was the real reason, 
of course, for my being at the Grange, but not a public one. 
I was afraid he might think I was wandering in my mind 
after my attack of faintness, or even that I was a little mad. 
But he took my explanation quite calmly. 

‘ It is a fine house,’ he said. * And the gardens are 
lovely.* 

We talked for a little longer about gardens and the country, 
and then I got up, still feeling a bit dizzy and weak at the 
knees, but confident enough to walk home. Before I left 
the chapel I looked back at the walls, crowded with Arkwright 
dead. 

‘ This seems to be an old family,’ I said, hoping my voice 
did not sound strange. 1 Do they—did they—live near here ? ’ 

‘ Why, yea,’ said the vicar, opening his eyes wide at my 
ignorance. ‘ Why, yes, indeed. They owned your house 
—I mean, the Grange—from Elizabethan times. The 
original building was burned down, or most of it, in the 
early nineteenth century. Oh, yes, the family practically 
owned Wentforth at one time. Indeed, there were Ark¬ 
wrights at the Grange until quite recently.’ 
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No wonder the name of Wentforth had been familiar 1 
I was aghast at the sinister trick my memory had played. 
Or had it? Had not the deeper memory wanted me to 
stay in this place when ordinary reason would have sent me 
flying ? Was not this the true meaning of my curious 
blankness when I first arrived ? 

As the vicar was speaking I had begun to move towards 
the door of the church in order to keep my face away from 
him. When he' finished I turned. 

‘ Thank you for coming to my rescue,’ I said. * I am 
sorry I misbehaved in your church.* 

‘ Fainting is one of the occupational diseases of church- 
going,’ he answered, with an amused light in his eye. * I 
have a long experience in treating it.’ 

* Thank you all the same.’ 

‘ As you have become one of my parishioners, even if 
only a temporary one, I shall make a point of calling on 
you.’ 

‘ That is very kind. My name is Townsend—Rosamund 
Townsend.’ 

* And mine is Caldicott.’ 

I don’t know why I said it, but I wanted very strongly to 
explain myself. I said, * My husband is at Washington, 
and my two children are away at school. So I am alone 
here. Perhaps you think it rather strange of me to come 
to live in such a big house by myself ? ’ 

‘ Unusual, perhaps,’ he said gravely, meeting my eye with 
the same straightforward simplicity with which he had 
helped me, * but not particularly strange.’ 

I went away quickly, suddenly ashamed of my whole 
behaviour in the church. On the way home my mood 
changed again. I forgot my weakness, I forgot the vicar 
and his attentions: in my mind there was only one thought, 
one image; a brass memorial tablet to Jeremy Arkwright, 
aged twenty-two years, who had been lost at sea in the last 
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month of the year, when I myself was not yet nineteen years 
old. 

Mrs. Spring gave me a very simple lunch, served in a 
rather slipshod manner, but I was not inclined to be critical. 
I knew that I was very lucky to be served at all, and I in¬ 
tended the arrangement to continue. So I praised the 
Wentforth shops with genuine warmth, and told her of my 
visit to the church and my interest in its beautiful glass. 

‘ I wouldn’t know anything of that,’ said Mrs. Spring 
disapprovingly. ' I’m chapel meself—Congregational. I 
go in to Stockham of a Sunday evening.’ 

After this discouragement I did not tell her about my 
meeting with the Reverend Caldicott, but kept this news for 
Peck as he was driving me over to Chilstead. 

Peck takes an interest in architecture, which he acquired 
in Italy during the war. I told him that Wentforth church 
was worth looking at and that I was sure Mr. Caldicott 
would know the details of its history. He replied that 
Mrs. Gosden had already mentioned the vicar’s historical 
writings. Wentforth, it seemed, had once been a small 
market town, hence the central square. It had dedined 
when the railway, passing it some miles away, gave birth to 
Stockham. All the main business of the place had moved 
there. That was why the church was so big in comparison 
with the village. 

‘ I suppose it is rather big,’ I answered, a little over¬ 
whelmed by this comprehensive survey. Compared with 
the great, empty, cathedral-like buildings of the Fen country, 
where I had lived a good deal, Wentforth’s disproportion 
was not striking. But I bowed to Peck’s authority, only 
asking him if Mrs. Gosden had given him all this informa¬ 
tion. He grinned. 

‘ Well, no, madam. I had a word with Mr. Caldicott’s 
youngest daughter while I was down at the garage filling 
up.’ 
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‘ How did you know her ? * 

* I didn’t. But Tom at the garage did.’ 

Peck had made the most of his opportunity, I gathered. 
I did not ask him how he had managed to get into conversa¬ 
tion with the Caldicott girl: Peck always gets into conversa¬ 
tion. But I did ask what she was doing at the garage, 
because I wanted to know if the vicar had a car. 

' Filling up her motor-bike. She shares it with her sister, 
but as that one’s a hospital nurse, this one has the best of it. 
They don’t run to a car at the vicarage.’ 

‘ I don’t suppose they can afford one.’ 

Peck said nothing. He had often told me, and I have 
heard it before from other people who should know better, 
that clergymen make their fortunes out of the gullibility of 
their parishioners. ‘ They get their jobs by a wangle and 
they have no expenses to speak of, not like other people.’ 
This must be an opinion surviving from a just knowledge of 
eighteenth-century practices, but I have heard it solemnly 
affirmed at the present day by believers and non-believers 
alike. 

My friends at Chilstead were surprised to find me in the 
neighbourhood, but seemed to be pleased I had come over 
so soon. I had not visited their home for several years, 
and as they seldom travel to London, we had not met for a 
good many months. 

' My dear, you are thin,’ Hannah said at once. ‘ I hope 
you aren’t going to be scraggy in your old age.’ 

She herself was beginning to broaden, so naturally I 
suspected a certain amount of envy behind the solicitude. I 
laughed, linking my arm in hers. 

‘ What shall we do with Peck ? Have you got a staff at 
all?’ 

‘ One devoted Swiss girl, but learning English much, 
much too fast. She is going back when she feels she knows 
enough. Will Peck mind having tea with her ? ’ 
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* He’ll love it. He is very cosmopolitan since the war. 
He did North Africa to Rome, and then went to the army 
of occupation until they let him out. Will you tell him, or 
shall I ? ’ 

She refused to let me take my arm from hers, so we told 
Peck together, and he went off with a pleased expression. 

Hannah wanted to know all my recent news, so I began 
with the children and Simon and enlarged upon his job in 
America, ending very briefly with the bald statement that I 
had taken the Grange, furnished. 

1 The Grange ? ’ said Hannah, on a rising note. Then 
she remembered. * Don’t tell me why it’s empty. I 
know. I forgot for the moment.’ 

As I said nothing, but waited for her to continue, she 
added, ‘ It must be three years or more since I went there.’ 

‘ You know the Pattersons, then ? ’ 

‘ I knew her. Not very well. I hardly ever saw him. 
Bruce is not a man anyone round here knows well: for one 
thing, he spends most of his day working.’ 

‘ What at ? Business ? ’ 

' Heavens, no 1 Farming the estate. There’s quite a bit 
of land still attached to the Grange, let out to tenant farmers. 
He is very keen: he does the home farm himself: he was 
reserved from the navy in the war to farm.’ 

‘ Oh, I see.’ 

It occurred to me that I ought to be having my milk, at 
least, from this home farm, and preferably my butter and 
eggs as well. But no one had suggested it to me, so most 
likely Mr. Patterson had made some arrangement Tor the 
sale of the whole surplus. 1 

Hannah went on talking about the land. George, her 
husband, has a model piggery, and grows fruit, too, so she 
was well up in her subject, including all the local grievances, 
which George and his colleagues took very hard. 

We had tea late, supposedly because the Swiss girl’s 
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English was more than good enough for Peck. George 
came in later still, as pleased to see me as Hannah had been. 
It warmed me to know that I had the pair of them so near 
my new home. 

* What possessed you to take that great barn of a place ? ’ 
George asked. 

‘ I liked the look of it.’ 

‘ But alone ? You must be cracking up,’ he said, tapping 
his forehead. 

' I think I have been. But I hope I’ve stopped now.’ 

Hannah gave him a warning look, which he ignored. 

‘ What you want,’ he said, with energy, * is a small cottage, 
thatched roof, modernized. Send Peck and the car back to 
London. You don’t want to career about the country lanes 
in that obsolete relic of civilization.’ 

‘It isn’t,’ I said. ‘It’s a perfectly new A.C. Simon 
bought it six months ago. I drive it myself, too, quite 
often.’ 

‘ Then send Peck home.’ 

‘ It would break his heart: I couldn’t possibly separate 
him from the A.C. Besides, I have a shrewd suspicion 
Simon left him to keep an eye on me.’ 

* At least stop living in a decayed mansion.’ 

* But I have only just moved in. And I have still to sec a 
single spot of mould or rust anywhere.’ 

George, still ignoring me, swept on. 

* I have just the cottage you want. Thatched, modern¬ 
ized. Converted farm labourer’s. Last tenant loved it, but 
his wife found the Dorset climate too bracing, or too relaxing, 
I don’t remember which.’ 

‘ Nonsense,’ said Hannah. ‘ You know very well you 
turned him off when he didn’t pay the rent.’ 

‘ I don’t like thatch,* I said, * because of spiders. And I 
do like the Grange. I like it to look at and to walk about in. 
And I like the gardens.’ 
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‘ Bit of a show place,’ George agreed, grudgingly. 

We talked of other things until it was time for me to go. 
While I was upstairs with Hannah I turned the conversation 
back to Mrs. Patterson, hoping to hear more of her. But 
Hannah had lost interest in the topic, so I had to let it drop 
until I saw George again in the drive. He was standing near 
the car, waiting to say goodbye to me, and chatting with 
Peck. 

4 1 must explore the rest of my temporary estate,’ I told 
him. 4 It used to belong to a family called Arkwright, 
didn’t it? The vicar was telling me about them in the 
church this morning. They started in Elizabethan times. 
When did they die out ? ’ 

4 They haven’t, entirely,’ answered George. 4 1 believe 
there is still an old lady of the name living in Wentforth.’ 

4 But I mean the main branch,’ I insisted. 4 1 saw their 
chapel in Wentforth church. When did the main branch, 
the ones living at the Grange, die out ? ’ 

4 Last November,’ said Hannah, briskly. 

4 Last Nov-? ’ 

4 She’s quite right,’ explained George, opening the car 
door for me. 4 Mrs. Patterson died last November. She 
was the last of the Arkwrights.’ 
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IV 


M R. CALDICOTT kept his promise. Less than a 
week after my first meeting with him he called at 
the Grange, and Mrs. Spring brought him through the 
library into the little walled garden where I was sitting. 

The double-flowering cherry was now in its fully glory of 
heaped blossom, a pure crystalline pink against the soft 
cloud and clear blue of the May sky. The vicar stood 
entranced by it in the garden door of the library, and I 
watched his thin face light with pleasure. When he took 
his eyes from the tree he saw me, smiled, and came on 
without e m barrassment. I got up to meet him. 

‘ A most beautiful sight l * he exclaimed, glancing again 
over his shoulder at the tree. ‘ Partly the setting, I think. 
All flowering trees are beautiful just now, and Wentforth is 
well supplied. It must be the setting that makes this one 
exceptional: the square of grass and the old red-brown 
walls-’ 

His voice died away as he continued to look about him. I 
said nothing: only fetched another garden chair and set it 
beside my own. 

He leaned back in it with every sign of leisurely comfort. 
I had laid my book on the grass when he first appeared. I 
now began to regret my knitting, which I had left indoors. 
So I fell back on the semi-occupation of smoking, in which 
Mr. Caldicott joined me, producing a pipe and tobacco from 
his coat pocket after he had refused my cigarettes. 

We talked quietly, with a good many long pauses, of the 
country and London and of Hannah and George Forster, 
whom he had met once or twice. He spoke of his two daugh- 
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ters, and I told him which schools my boy and girl were at, 
and how difficult it had been to give them any proper early 
education during the war. 

* Did they need any then ? ’ he asked, smiling. ‘ They 
must have been very young.’ 

* Jeremy was four the year the war started and Anne was 
two. It wasn’t so bad when he was old enough for prep 
school, but Anne was switched about a lot. That’s why she 
is at boarding-school- now, though she is only twelve. She’ll 
have a settled place for herself at last.’ 

The vicar looked grave. 

‘ Home is usually the settled place,’ he said. It occurred 
to me suddenly that perhaps he thought I was divorced. 
I had told him in the church that my husband was in Wash¬ 
ington, but had given him no reason for my not being with 

him. And now all this talk of unsettled life- I saw 

that he was still regarding me with a solemn eye, so I nodded. 

‘ I know that,’ I said. * But the war spoiled it for them 
when they were little. We lost our London home in the 
blitz. I had taken them away into the country beforehand, 
but it meant we had nowhere to go back to for a long time. 
In any case, they would probably have moved about a good 
deal. My husband is a diplomat by trade.’ 

‘ I see.’ He looked relieved, and I felt sure my first 
guess was right. ‘ Yes, I think you told me he is at Wash¬ 
ington.’ 

He waited for me to begin to talk of Simon, but I wanted 
to avoid this. I was finding it all too easy to confide in 
Mr. Caldicott, and I had no wish to appear eager to unburden 
myself of my private troubles on such a very slight acquaint¬ 
ance. But I could not altogether avoid it. I switched the 
conversation from Simon, but it turned back upon myself. 
Before long I had described my own childhood, moving 
about Europe from capital to capital after the end of the 
First World War, until I was sent to day-school in England 
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at thirteen, living with one particular aunt who was kind to 
me, but intolerably dull. 

4 Sometimes I was allowed to escape abroad to my parents 
for the holidays,’ I told Mr. Caldicott. ‘ But usually I 
stayed with the aunt—atrociously bored. Looking back, I 
seem to have had no real home until I left school when I was 
sixteen to join my father and mother in Melbourne. That 
was in 1926. I was too young at first to go to the big func¬ 
tions, but there was plenty of entertainment for the children 
of government officials. It was heavenly to be with my 
own family at last, even if I did not seem to know them very 
well, and was with them very little.’ 

4 Why was that ? ’ 

4 My father was on the Governor-General’s staff, and my 
mother led a very busy social life. I suppose I rather ran 
wild. Certainly I grew up very fast and was very inde¬ 
pendent.’ 

I checked myself. All this talk about my childhood must 
be boring Mr. Caldicott profoundly, I thought. I looked at 
him, where he sat, leaning back in his garden chair. He did 
not look bored, but he looked dreamy; his thoughts were 
far off. I wondered how much of my discourse he had taken 
in. It was not possible to judge this from his next remark. 

4 How long did you stay in Australia ? ’ 

4 Until 1934. The year I married Simon.’ 

He looked as if he wanted to ask me a question, but the 
moment passed. A little later he knocked out his pipe on 
the leg of the garden chair and struggled to his feet. 

4 1 must be on my way,’ he said. 4 1 hope we shall see 
you in church on Sunday. As you are in residence here, 
you may occupy the Arkwright pew if you like, door and 
walls and railings and all.’ 

I laughed. 

4 1 would much rather not, please,’ I said. 4 1 should 
hate to be shut up like a prisoner in the dock.’ 
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We moved through the library into the hall. I opened the 
front door for him. 

* Before I go,’ said the vicar, * I must deliver a message 
from my wife. Will you kindly excuse her from calling on 
you, but come to tea with us on Wednesday next at four- 
thirty ? I hope I have got that right,' he added anxiously. 
‘ I know it was Wednesday next, which is the only part of it 
that matters.’ 

‘ Thank you very much,’ I answered warmly. ‘ I should 
love to come. Nobody pays calls now-a-days. 5 

‘ I do,’ said Mr. Caldicott. ‘ What do you call this 
visit ? ’ 

‘ Except professional ones,’ I said. 

He smiled amiably. 

‘ You make me sound like an agent for a patent medicine,’ 
he said. 1 Only they get a much more favourable reception 
than I do as a rule.’ 

* I am sure everyone in Wentforth is glad to see you,’ I 
said, quite sincerely. 

He smiled again. 

‘ They know I know all about ’em,’ he answered. ‘ They 
daren’t be anything else.’ 

As I watched his tall, spare figure walking energetically 
away down the drive, I wondered how much he knew of the 
Arkwright family and how much I should be able to discover 
at tea the following Wednesday without betraying too clearly 
my own excited interest. 

Mrs. Caldicott turned out to be a pleasant country type 
of woman considerably younger than her husband. She 
was easy to talk to on such subjects as gardens, hens, children, 
and the lost luxuries, such as domestic servants, cheap 
travel, and unlimited sugar for jam-making. She took very 
little interest in books, and seldom visited London. 

The furnishing and arrangement of her house were as 
pleasant as herself, and as unremarkable. I sat on a low 
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armchair in her drawing-room, looking out at a neat, well- 
stocked garden, and allowing the heavy peace of the common¬ 
place to still my disturbed spirit. 

Then Phoebe, the younger daughter, came into the room, 
carrying a loaded tea-tray, and the whole atmosphere 
changed and lightened. 

Phoebe was very gay, very flippant, very friendly; but 
also, I suspected, competent and shrewd. Pier hair, cut 
short at the back, flopped over her eyes in front in the pre¬ 
vailing fashion. It was on the sandy side of golden, and she 
had light eyebrows and eyelashes, which prevented her from 
being really pretty. But she was attractive enough, and it 
was also easy to see how Peck had wound her round his little 
finger. , 

When her mother introduced me she came up to shake 
hands, making an obvious effort to do an unaccustomed 
thing. As I was equally unused to this particular formality, 
except with foreigners, we nearly bungled it, and Phoebe 
laughed. 

* You aren’t like Mrs. Patterson used to be,’ she said. 
1 She always made me feel she expected me to curtsey to 
her.’ 

‘ The little girls in Germany used to curtsey to grown¬ 
ups,’ I said. * I rather lilted it.’ 

She laughed again, saying something about being too big 
a girl for that, anyway, but her mother, who had stared at 
her in shocked silence, now spoke. 

‘ I don’t think you should criticize poor Mrs. Patterson 
now.’ 

‘ Why not ? Hasn’t she been dead long enough ? ’ 

Mrs. Caldicott looked still more shocked, and hurriedly 
asked me if I took sugar in my tea. I helped her to change 
the subject by telling Phoebe that I had heard about her 
already from Peck. This led to a general discussion of 
motor-bikes and cars and their respective merits and uses. 
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The girl had done farm work during the war at the home 
farm belonging to the Grange, but had been turned off 
when those of the former farm hands who had been in the 
services, and survived, were demobilized and came home. 
She would have liked to study agriculture, or rather horti¬ 
culture, at Reading, but the training was too expensive. So 
she was working in a dead-end job three days a week for a 
local market gardener, who used her to pack his flowers and 
tomatoes for the market. Hence the motor-bike, and also, 
I decidedly privately, the poor child’s essential discontent, 
which she covers up with this rather tiresomely bright 
maimer. 

Mr. Caldicott came in later for tea, and the usual fuss was 
made over getting him settled. I wonder why elderly men 
always evoke this sort of excessive care for their well-being, 
while elderly women, who would enjoy it much more, are 
usually disregarded altogether or offered the least attractive 
place in the room. 

The vicar submitted quietly enough, out of habit, I 
suppose, and began to talk in a low voice to his daughter. 
Mrs. Caldicott meanwhile told me which shops in Went- 
forth were reliable and which were not to be depended on. 
I found that I had chosen quite correctly, and I described 
to her the kind welcome they had all given me, which had 
so surprised me in these revolutionary times. 

4 But you have staged a revolution yourself,’ said the vicar, 
who had listened to the end of my story. 

4 How ? ’ 

4 By shopping locally. The Pattersons got everything 
down from London: Harrod’s van twice a week. It 
caused a lot of feeling, which never died out.’ 

4 You mean, since the war ? ’ 

4 1 mean before the war, and during it and ever since, 
until Mr. Patterson was picked up off the beach at Ful- 
combe Cove.’ 
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* It was one of Mrs. Patterson’s high-and-mighty ways,’ 
said Phoebe. 

‘ She was an Arkwright, wasn’t she ? ’ I asked, determined 
to take a plunge into past history. ‘ The last of them, some 
friends of mine tell me.’ 

‘ If you don’t count old Gertie,’ said Phoebe. 

‘ You should not do so,’ answered the vicar. 

He hesitated, but the interested look on my face must have 
encouraged him, for he put down his cup and saucer, leaned 
back in his chair, and spread out his hands on his knees. 

‘ There were three children at the Grange at the beginning 
of this century,’ he said. * The eldest, a boy, was killed by 
a Bolshie sniper’s bullet in that idiotic expedition we sent 
to Archangel at the end of the First World War. He was 
only nineteen at the time. His parents had quite legiti¬ 
mately expected him to survive that war, so they felt it all 
the more deeply. His brother, six years younger, the 
youngest of the three, became the heir. He went into the 
Navy, and to everyone’s sorrow who knew him, was acci¬ 
dentally drowned at sea when he was only twenty-two.’ 

1 Go on,’ I said, to end a little solemn silence that I began 
to find unbearable. * Go on. The third child ? ’ 

* Was a girl,’ said Mr. Caldicott. ‘ Constance. She 
came between the two boys in age. She inherited the whole 
of the property.’ 

1 And married Mr. Patterson,’ I rounded it off. 

* In the end, yes,’ he answered. ‘ Yes, she married Bruce 
in the end.’ 

Mrs. Caldicott looked anxiously at her husband. Evi¬ 
dently she thought he was becoming indiscreet. But 
Phoebe darted in eagerly. 

‘ Do you mean she refused him,’ she said, ‘ or were there 
a lot of other boy-friends first ? ’ 

‘ Phoebe! ’ said her mother reprovingly. 

The vicar paid no attention to either of them. He was 
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looking at me and seemed to address himself entirely in my 
direction. 

‘ She was married within a year of her brother’s death,’ 
he said. ‘ It was not long in actual time, but the discussions 
beforehand were interminable.’ 

‘ Gerald 1 ’ protested Mrs. Caldicott, who between her 
daughter and her husband was becoming thoroughly scandal¬ 
ized. Still no one heeded her. 

‘ It was because of the relationship,’ continued the vicar. 
‘ The old people were quite convinced, as all Edwardians 
were, that the marriage of cousins would lead to imbecile 
offspring.’ 

‘ Mr. Patterson was a cousin, was he ? ’ 

‘ I believe so. Not a first cousin, to my knowledge.’ 

‘ And the children were not imbecile ? ’ 

' There were no children,’ said Mr. Caldicott sadly. 

His eyes wandered from mine, and he picked up his cup 
of tea again. 

‘ Cold,’ he said, handing it back to his wife. 

‘ You shouldn’t talk so much,’ she told him. 

It was an adequate revenge, which silenced him for the 
next ten minutes. 

I left the vicarage as soon after tea as I could decently 
manage it. I was not capable of any more light conversa¬ 
tion, and had only one conscious wish, to get back to the 
Grange and to my own room in it, as quickly as I could. 
But once outside the gate and walking back along the road, 
a contrary desire overtook me. I felt afraid to re-enter the 
house, because my first action, I knew, would be to unlock 
the drawer in the desk in my bedroom; to take out a bundle 
of old letters and photographs; to release yet once more the 
old misery. 

I stopped walking, stood still in the middle of the road, 
even stamped my foot in a sudden anger. For the first 
time in my life I was impatient of my sorrow. It had visited 
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me too often, plagued me too sorely. I made none of my 
usual efforts to rise above it; I simply looked at it, furious 
with its interruption of my enjoyment of the Grange. I 
would not go back to my relics, I decided. I would not. 
And then, with blinding spiritual certainty, I knew where I 
must go. I turned my steps towards Wentforth church. 

I am not a religious woman. I share none of the accepted 
beliefs. I went back to the church and to the private chapel 
in it for one reason only; because my personal loss was 
there. The Arkwright family tragedy was also mine. 

With my eyes on the last of the memorial tablets, sitting 
below it on the steps, while the late sun dropped a rainbow 
pool of colour below the altar, I let my memory trace the 
story for me again. I was, I think, reciting what I had 
really wanted to tell Mr. Caldicott that afternoon. To go 
over it in his church was a kind of silent compensating 
confession. 

Jeremy Arkwright had come to Melbourne with his ship 
in the spring of 1928. Like most of the young officers on 
board this and her sister ships, he was a social asset in 
official circles. I met him at a formal dance, and later at 
the tennis-club and the houses of friends. My parents 
invited him to ours, but later, perversely, as it seemed to 
me, because by then we were spending a good deal of time 
together, they took steps to discourage him. I never knew 
their reason, except that neither of them was particularly 
fond of me, or wanted to take much responsibility for my 
growing up. 

Three weeks before his ship sailed Jeremy and I were 
married, without telling anyone of it, at a registry office in a 
part of the city where I was not known. Jeremy was 
twenty-two, I was eighteen. I gave my age as twenty-one. 
A girl-friend of mine, and a naval officer from another ship, 
came as witnesses. They kept the secret faithfully. Our 
honeymoon was a hole-in-corner affair, but I was too com- 
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pletely in love to mind that. Jeremy purposed to tell his 
parents as soon as he reached England. He had been on 
service in the Far East for three years, and it was because he 
felt quite out of touch with home, because he knew his 
people were difficult to handle, that he had settled matters 
first without telling them. We had both expected much 
opposition, and dreaded a long engagement in a hostile 
atmosphere, separated from one another. 

I waited happily enough for my husband’s letter cla ming 
me as his wife. Instead, on December 14th of that year, not 
a month after we had parted, my mother showed me a para¬ 
graph in the newspaper giving news of Jeremy’s death at 
sea. My manner of receiving it led to an immediate con¬ 
fession, and the whole story was out. 

I cared very little for the scenes and turmoils that followed. 
They only served to drive my grief inwards, where it wrought 
the terrible harm I have already described. But I under¬ 
stood vaguely that my parents first attempted a recognition 
of my rights at Wentforth and finding that the Arkwrights 
intended to dispute the legality of the marriage, since I was 
under age and had not had my parents’ consent, they 
changed about and proposed to annul it themselves with all 
the publicity that course would entail. Their friends, how¬ 
ever, checked them, or persuaded them to wait until they 
were sure I was not pregnant before taking such a step. 
They suggested that if an heir was forthcoming the Ark¬ 
wrights would relent. 

However, I could not oblige them, for the very good 
reason that I had never had any intention of starting my 
family until Jeremy and I had announced our marriage. 
My parents hesitated for a long time, but in the end they 
preferred to take no action, deciding that a scandal would 
destroy any chance I might still have of making a second, 
more successful marriage. Later, when I met Simon, they 
were furious with me for telling him the whole story. They 
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were very Edwardian people, I suppose, very much bound 
by the conventions of their own upbringing. The First 
War, which had conditioned my own outlook, had made 
no difference to theirs. 

As the light faded in Wentforth church and the letters on 
the memorial tablet grew indistinct in the dusk, I knew, with 
a feeling part bewilderment, and part thankfulness, that I had 
at last climbed from the open grave where my love had run 
demented up and down all these years. I was not fully 
out of it, but I looked beyond it at freedom and an extended 
world. Though I might still slip back, I had in me now a 
firm intention to escape, which had never been there before. 

I got up from the altar steps at last, feeling stiff and cold. 
But before I left the church I knelt down in the first pew, 
close to the tablet on the wall, and there, without words, 
addressing no particular god, I prayed for my young lost 
husband. It was, I think, my first true grief for his death, 
unclouded by any sediment of self-pity. My first true 
grief for him, and my last. 
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V 


T HE sun shone brilliantly all through those weeks of 
early summer. After a cold April with heavy storms 
the garden grew furiously, flowers and vegetables and weeds 
alike. It seemed to change daily before my eyes. No 
sooner had the tulips gone and the wallflowers begun to fade 
than irises made patches of delicate colour, blue and smoke, 
bronze, dull pink and purple, clear yellow and blue-traced 
white, in the beds round the pond in the sunk garden. 
Azaleas and rhododendrons lit up the edges and corners of 
the drive. In the rose-garden the stiff new red shoots' 
were covered with buds just splitting to show a crimson 
strip where the flower was beginning to stretch itself. 
Perennials in all the borders grew' inches overnight: Gos- 
den’s boys were kept busy putting sticks to prop up the 
flowers and tearing out the weeds that grew between the 
plants with even more vigour than they. Gosden himself 
attended to his seedlings in the greenhouses, and to all the 
various arrangements in the kitchen garden. 

I did not have to buy my vegetables: indeed, I was 
worried because I could eat so little of what Gosden brought 
in. I had almost a surfeit at first of asparagus, young 
spinach and lettuce, and tomatoes from the greenhouses. 
Mrs. Gosden assured me that nothing was wasted, and I 
hoped that there was some standing arrangement for her 
husband to market his surplus, but I did not think it was 
my place to be inquisitive. I did, however, see that Mrs. 
Spring took away in her shopping bag as much as she could 
carry of anything she liked. She did not fancy vegetables 
at all much, she told me; they mostly gave her wind, 
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especially green stuffs. But she certainly fancied asparagus 
and tomatoes, and 1 think Mrs. Gosden was surprised 
sometimes to find how little of these were left, after what I 
had said to her about Gosden’s large supplies. 

From the first week Mrs. Spring seldom waited until 
Mrs. Gosden arrived from the cottage. She would hover 
in the library if I lingered over my tea, ready to dart out into 
the garden for the tray the moment she thought I had 
finished, or even before that. When she came too soon she 
apologized, but she did not go away. She just stood 
mutely by me, knowing that I should soon give way to such 
powerful indirect pressure. 

For several days after my visit to the Caldicotts I found 
myself awed and bewildered by the strange circumstances 
that had combined to bring me to the one place in England 
where I could hope to find a cure for my unhealed mind. 
But then I began to see that all my behaviour since my con¬ 
dition became finally unbearable had tended towards the 
exact course I had followed. I had arranged for Anne to 
go away to school; I had encouraged Simon to let the 
London house; I had refused to go with him to Washington. 
When I had thus freed myself from all responsibility, I had 
set off with Peck, not to the West of England, or the North, 
not to visit any of the kind friends and relations who had 
offered me a place in their homes for as lonj* as I liked to 
stay with them, but on a careful, although apparently hap¬ 
hazard exploration of the Dorset countryside. I had not 
consciously looked for Wentforth. The name I had heard 
comparatively seldom: Jeremy had talked a great deal 
about his home, but not by name. It was only after his 
death that I had learned of his expectations and been given 
a clear idea of the Arkwrights’ view of themselves. I had 
been shocked and grieved, and then finally angry, at their 
attitude towards me. I suppose I must have known that 
the correspondence carried on by my father, until his lawyer 
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took charge of the proceedings, was addressed to Wentforth, 
but that memory had not stayed with me. Or rather I had 
repressed it into a mere vague feeling that I had known it 
years ago. Yet I had found my way to Wentforth, and I 
knew now that this was precisely tvhat I had intended to do 
from the beginning. I had found my way to Jeremy’s 
birthplace, I had re-discovered him among his own people, 
in the place he had loved so passionately; and already I 
was almost well. I had been able to loosen my older self 
from the stricken girl of twenty years back, and now at long 
last she was ceasing to trouble me with her distracted 
sorrowing. 

My sense of fate was not altogether overborne by these 
reflections on my own deliberate emotional behaviour. It 
remained very clear to me that no unconscious plan of mine 
for overcoming my troubles could have brought about 
Mr. Patterson’s accident. If he had not fallen over a cliff 
the Grange would not have been let. If he had been living 
there when my car passed his gates I should have gone by, 
still searching, and would have wandered, very likely, all 
the summer, not knowing precisely what I was about. But 
he had fallen; and so his unexpected fate had become 
linked, with terrifying fortuitous logic, to my groping 
search. I felt I had been driving down on a lee-shore with 
increasing danger of shipwreck, to find at the last minute a 
private, easily approached harbour where I had least ex¬ 
pected it. I did not presume to think it had been placed 
there for the express purpose of saving me. But I could 
not help having a superstitious conviction that some outside 
powerful force, rather than pure chance, had linked our two 
fates. And as my interest in myself declined with my 
increasing well-being, I began to wonder more and more 
about the man who had married Jeremy’s sister, and now 
owned his inheritance. 

I began to cultivate the Gosdens, or rather Gosden him- 
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self, for I had already got to know his wife very well. She 
talked freely, but mostly about her own family and village 
affairs. I learned quite soon that she had never done much 
work at the Grange. She had helped occasionally in the 
kitchen when big parties were being held, or with extra 
laundry when the house was full and guests for one reason 
or another wanted some washing done in a hurry. But 
before the war a staff of three women and a butler had run 
the place like clockwork, Mrs. Gosden said. And then, 
before I could coax her into telling me what Mr. Patterson 
was like and how he spent his time when he was not farming, 
she would switch the talk back to Wentforth local politics 
and the dance club her married daughter was always trying 
to get her to join. She would burst into a fat laugh and ask 
me to imagine Gosden and herself doing a samba. 

So I decided to get into her husband’s good graces, and 
began very modestly by keeping the flower-beds in the 
walled garden weeded and the grass there cut. This latter 
I had intended to do myself, but Peck took it out of my 
hands. 

I had gone in search of a small mower which Mrs. Gosden 
said was always kept in the garage because it was handy 
there. The motor mower for the big lawns, a three-machine 
affair with a tractor, lived in a shed at the end of the kitchen 
garden, and was usually driven out through the orchard in 
fine style by one of the boys, sending up a green cloud into 
the air behind it. 

I found the hand machine in the garage, but it had not 
been used that year nor sharpened and set. I had to get 
Peck to do these things for me, or rather I asked him for the 
tools and some oil. He told me with emphasis and even 
scorn that the grass was too good to be left to my poor 
efforts. So he mowed my little lawn himself once a week, 
while I meekly trimmed the edges after him. I supposed 
it was good for him to have something to do, since I was 
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driving about very little during those first three weeks. 
When I said this to Mrs. Gosden she told me that Peck had 
taken over the care of Gosden’s personal pig, hens, and 
rabbits, and besides this was making her a nest of small 
tables in mahogany; a piece of furniture she had coveted 
for a good many years, but had decided she could not afford 
to buy. 

Gosden did not take any notice of my work until the end 
of May, when he came into the walled garden one morning 
to ask me what I would like to put in the place of the wall¬ 
flowers I had just been pulling out. I went with him to 
the greenhouses to choose some plants, after which he 
offered to take me round the kitchen garden to show me 
what I might expect very shortly in the way of broad beans 
and peas. 

From my conversation with him then and on many later 
occasions I found that though he, like Mrs. Gosden, had 
lived in Wentforth all his life, he had been working for 
Mr. Patterson only during the last ten years. The previous 
gardener, a Scotsman of thirty, had left in the second year 
of the war to join the Air Force. He had been killed in 
Malaya, soon after the invasion there began. Until that 
time Gosden, who suffered from a rheumatic hip, had been 
employed on a strictly temporary basis, but afterwards 
nothing was ever said about his leaving, and the cottage 
becoming vacant, he and his wife moved in, leaving their 
old home, a picturesque but inconvenient, insanitary place, 
to be requisitioned and occupied by a large family of be¬ 
wildered people from the dock area of Southampton. 

I was disappointed to discover how comparatively short a 
time Gosden had worked at the Grange. But I soon found 
that this did not at all hamper his recollections of the Ark¬ 
wright family as it had existed twenty years before. Gosden 
would have been a young man in his early thirties at that 
time, already married with a child of his own. In spite of 
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his rhe um atic hip, beginning to trouble him even then, he 
took a very keen interest in local sports, and was on the 
committee of the Wentforth Cricket Club. Here he met 
the Arkwrights very frequently. The chairmanship of the 
committee was almost an hereditary office in the Arkwright 
family. As a boy, and a keen member of the village team, 
he had known the elder son. After the First War and that 
son’s death, old Mr. Arkwright had taken on the job again, 
to continue in it without a break until his own death in 1930, 
two years after the tragedy that had left him without a male 
heir. 

Gosden’s reminiscences dwelt too much upon old Mr. 
Arkwright’s sayings and doings either for my comfort or 
interest, but a fairly clear picture, for which I was grateful, 
did emerge of a clever, prejudiced, ill-tempered person, 
rigid with convention, extremely able in the management of 
the estate, with an unexpectedly wide knowledge of agri¬ 
culture, a correct if not amiable attitude to his tenants, and 
a reputation for extreme arrogance towards the local big¬ 
wigs, whose titles did not at all impress him, since their 
family histories were neither so long nor so distinguished as 
his own. 

All this helped me to understand the battle that had 
raged between Melbourne and the Grange when my mar¬ 
riage to Jeremy had been announced. It also explained 
why Jeremy had wanted to keep that marriage secret for a 
time. Or I thought it did, until Gosden one day began to 
tell a story of a quarrel at the Cricket Club between the old 
man and his younger son, the outcome of which convinced 
Wentforth that the latter had all or more of his father’s 
spirit, and the advantage of youth besides. 

It was easy from this point onwards to turn the Ark¬ 
wright biography, as I privately called it, to bear more upon 
the life of the younger generation. I learned that Constance, 
Mrs. Patterson, had been a delicate girl, very strongly 
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affected by her elder brother’s death. She had been edu¬ 
cated at home, though her parents usually took her abroad 
for part of every year. She had not inherited the Arkwright 
good looks and was shy and awkward with strangers. 
Mrs. Gosden, whom I consulted later on this point, told me 
that she was generally considered in the village to be a little 
‘ wanting ’. The only time she ever asserted herself was 
when she insisted upon marrying Bruce Patterson against 
her father’s wish. 

‘ Setting herself up against her father’s judgement,’ said 
Mrs. Gosden darkly. 

‘ But surely the marriage turned out well,’ I protested 
mildly. * It lasted until her death.’ 

' Childless,’ said Mrs. Gosden, ‘ and in her prime.’ 

It was the expression Mrs. Spring had used, and I pressed 
her to say more, but she would not do so, nor could I per¬ 
suade her to tell me what she meant—beyond the bare fact, 
that is. 

Neither Mrs. Gosden nor her husband ever criticized their 
employer to me, but this account of Mrs. Patterson’s mar¬ 
riage made me wonder if the present unpopularity of the 
Grange in the village was centred more on Mr. Patterson 
himself than on the rather feudal behaviour of an old family 
in an age that had no use for such survivals. 

When I next met Gosden in the rose-garden, where I was 
cutting flowers for the house while he disbudded some of 
the special varieties, I brought the conversation round to 
Bruce Patterson’s relations with Jeremy Arkwright. 

The occasion remains with me as one of the most vivid 
memories of that early part of my stay at the Grange. It 
had been a fine hot day in June, and I had left the flower¬ 
cutting until the evening. I think Gosden had come out 
there on purpose to talk to me: he and his wife both thought 
I must be unbearably lonely living by myself in ‘ that there 
rabbit-warren ’, as they called it. 
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I had spent a very hot afternoon entertaining some London 
acquaintances who were having a short holiday at the sea, 
and had come inland to visit me. They came wearing smart 
seaside clothes and dark glasses, and they laughed a great 
deal over my being there, saying I must have a positive 
harem of boy-friends, to need such a vast place to hide them 
in. All the time their hard, bright eyes and hard, shallow 
minds probed and searched for the real reason, which would 
have astonished them very much if I had given it to them. 
I was very thankful when they left, and I noticed at once 
that the sweet peas in the big, cool drawing-room where I 
had given these people tea out of the sun were looking as 
exhausted as I felt myself. So later, when I had rested, I 
went to the rose-garden to get some fresh flowers. And 
later still Gosden joined me there. 

I was thinking, when he arrived to interrupt me, how 
many summer evenings had brought the relief of shade to 
these rose-beds, spread in the sun all day. The stalks were 
still warm as I touched them, the air heavy with scent, but 
this part of the garden was now shaded by the trees near 
Gosden’s cottage. In any case, the sun’s rays had lost 
their fierceness, exchanging heat for colour, which glowed 
deep orange on the hill beyond the next valley, I was 
reminded of my own childhood, coming back from bathing 
to find my aunt’s garden in shadow while the late sun 
touched my bedroom window. I thought of Jeremy, 
who was still constant in my mind, but no longer troubled 
it. 

* Is there a river in the valley ? ’ I asked Gosden. ‘ I 
have been here all these weeks and have never walked down 
to see.’ 

‘ More of a stream,’ he answered. * The boys go there 
to bathe, but it’s not much of a place. Muddy and shallow, 
the most of it.’ 

‘ Did you bathe there as a boy ? ’ 
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‘ Too often. My mother was always on at me. After 
my rheumatics they wouldn’t let me.* 

* I suppose the Arkwright boys swam there too, and Bruce 
—Mr. Patterson ? ’ 

He gave me a swift look and turned his head away again. 

‘ Mr. Patterson didn’t come here to stay till he was in his 
teens. There was a difference between the two families in 
his grandmother’s time, so I’m told. I don’t know the way 
of it, except the old folk down in the village revived some 
sort of a scandal when Mr. Bruce first stayed at the Grange. 
I didn’t take any notice myself. I wasn’t all that interested.’ 

I wondered if this was a mild snub, but my curiosity 
drove me on. 

* Did he come often ? * 

4 In his holidays from school. Mr. Jeremy and him took 
to one another from the start: they was always together. I 
remember the pair of them tearing round the square in 
Wentforth on bicycles, getting in everyone’s way until they 
were told off and told to go and ride at home. It wasn’t as 
if there wasn’t room enough and to spare over here.’ 

4 1 expect they did go to the river,’ I said dreamily, seeing 
a pair of schoolboys come up the hill across the fields, with 
towels round their necks and their hair rough and damp 
from swimming. My own Jeremy’s face got mixed into 
this picture, and because he is very like his father, Simon’s 
face too. I sighed, aware that Gosden had moved nearer 
and was working on a bush quite close to where I stood. 

4 Mr. Patterson must know every inch of the land, being 
here so long,’ I said. I wanted to give some reasonable 
explanation for my interest. 4 1 suppose it is kept just the 
same as it always was.’ 

Gosden straightened his back. He was not going to 
share my sentimental nostalgia. 

4 1 wouldn’t say that,’ he told me brusquely. 4 1 wouldn’t 
say that at all. He’s one for improvements, the master is. 
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When there’s a new piece of farm machinery made he buys 
it. When there’s a new idea, about crops or vegetables, he 
uses it. Same with the garden. Your favourite spot, 
outside the library, that was a paved court when I come here 
ten year ago. He had it made up with grass and beds and 
that for Mrs. Patterson after her first illness. Somewhere 
for her to sit in private, he said at the time.’ 

I had picked all the flowers I wanted, so I went indoors to 
arrange them. Later, after dinner, I walked out into the 
sunk garden and went back up the herbaceous borders to 
the rose-garden again. I had remembered something 
Jeremy Arkwright had once said about a swing and trapeze 
and parallel bars in a place among trees, at the top of the 
mound looking down at the sunk garden. I had always 
carried a picture of the spot in my mind, because Jeremy had 
shown me a photograph of himself and his cousin doing 
tricks on the apparatus. It had occurred to me while Gosden 
was speaking of alterations that the place Jeremy had 
described, must be here, where the rose-garden with its sur¬ 
rounding arches and arbours occupied the only raised piece 
of ground near the house. It stood beyond and above the 
sunk garden. But there were no trees there now, and no 
gymnastic apparatus. Jeremy must have thought a lot of 
the place to talk to me of it in such a way that it came back 
to me now so particularly. He must have loved it, even if 
Bruce, his friend, had later swept it away. 


\ 
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VI 


Y OU will be thinking, my future grandchildren, for 
whom I am/writing this story, that I must have been a 
very dreary sort of person, always harping on events that 
were certainly not unique, but had their parallel in countless 
other lives. But you must be patient with me. It is very 
important that you should understand in what frame of 
mind I arrived at Wentforth, how desperate and despairing 
I was, while still struggling to recover myself. You must 
realize what a shock it was to find my past all about me, in 
the house, in the gardens, in the church and village, and in 
the conversation of people who knew the Arkwrights. You 
must try to understand how this shock had not only set me 
free at last, but had given me the extended vision, the 
sharpened sensibility, the excited awareness, that comes 
with any form of spiritual release; the most commonly, I 
suppose, by falling in love. If you have grasped my pre¬ 
dicament when I came to Wentforth, you will know in what 
way I was now equipped to deal with everything that 
developed there. 

Not long after my visit to the Caldicotts I had a letter 
from old Miss Arkwright, the only surviving local member 
of her family. She wrote that she had heard of me from the 
vicar’s wife and also from my friends, the Forsters, and she 
asked me to go and see her, choosing my own time. She never 
left her house and garden, she wrote, and never gave parties, 
but she would be most happy to make my acquaintance. 

I was only too pleased to oblige her, and after my first call 
at the conventional time of half-past three, I was told to go 
again, this time to have tea with her. I went, and before 
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long I found myself seeing her quite often, to take her 
flowers from the Grange, or eggs, or some of the fruit and 
vegetables Gosden continued to pour into the kitchen. 

I was not patronizing her; I enjoyed my visits. Gertrude 
Arkwright was a very intelligent woman. If she had not 
been born in Victorian times into a family with land who 
thought nothing whatever of education for women, she 
would have taken a degree at a university and probably 
stayed there for the rest of her life as a fellow or a don. As 
it was, she had stayed at home, living at the Grange with her 
brother after he inherited the property, and going abroad 
with him and his wife every year. She had made herself 
useful, I gathered—had earned her keep, in fact,—by being 
a kind of companion-governess to Constance, the late Mrs. 
Patterson. It cannot have been an exciting job, as the girl 
was so backward and so timid. I could see very well, from 
Miss Arkwright’s description of her voyagings, how much 
patience had been needed to make any success of it, and 
how often she must have failed where her charge was con¬ 
cerned. At the same time, with typical Arkwright self- 
confident arrogance, she had enjoyed her foreign tours, her 
own mind profiting from all her opportunities, however 
much poor Constance missed. 

The old lady was now desperately poor. She was very 
rheumatic, having to be helped in and out of a wheeled chair 
in which she was moved about the ground-floor of the 
cottage and to and from its small garden. She could not 
afford a maid, nor a paid companion, but an old friend, not 
much younger than herself, looked after her. I think they 
very seldom cooked any food, and I suspect they did not 
often change their clothes, which were faded elaborate relics 
of the early days of the century, with braid trimmings and 
high lace collars boned at the sides. 

The cottage was crammed with rather large furniture, 
probably cast-off pieces from the Grange. It was littered 
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with ornaments, books, plants, and periodicals, all strewn 
about on every flat surface and well powdered with dust. I 
discovered that my Mrs. Spring made an occasional inroad 
into the place to tidy it up a little. She was not paid for 
this, so she must have been moved by some odd cantan¬ 
kerous kind of loyalty to the family, for the only time she 
ever mentioned Miss Arkwright was in disparagement. I 
had told her how nice the cottage was looking after one of 
her, Mrs. Spring’s, visits. 

‘ Dirty old bitches,’ she said, with unaccustomed freedom 
of speech. * I shouldn’t wonder if they poison themselves 
one of these days with the muck they eat. Lying all over 
the place, too, with the flies on it. Disgusting. They ought 
to be in one of these here Twilight Homes.’ 

I did not contradict her, even to correct her description. 
The mellow warmth of sunset is sufficiently lacking in most 
institutions to justify the grimmer title. And the old, in 
any case, are too often suspended, without occupation or 
interest, in a half-light of indifference, ill-health, and weari¬ 
ness. Family life, in ebbing, has left the elderly upon a very 
bleak shore. 

Dirtiness and disorder apart, there was very little wrong 
with Miss Gertrude Arkwright except her rheumatism. She 
complained of that, but of nothing else, and since, as I have 
already said, she seemed to enjoy my visits, I began to see 
her regularly about twice a week. 

I was careful to keep the talk away from that part of my 
youth which I spent in Australia. Miss Arkwright had a 
good deal of worldly wisdom, and I was sure she had never 
forgotten the dramatic events surrounding Jeremy Ark¬ 
wright’s unexpected death. So I made her tell me stories 
of the Grange when she lived there with her brother, stories 
of Constance as a little girl, stories of her own youth in the 
opulent days of the eighties, of her fiancd who fought in the 
Boer War and died of enteric fever, of her thwarted wish to 
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go to Cambridge, and her secret studies of English literature, 
helped by an old friend of her father. 

* The library at the Grange was my doing,’ she said one 
day. * Have you ever looked at it ? ’ 

4 I have indeed. I almost live in the library, and I have 
filled several gaps in my reading from the shelves there. 
Mrs. Spring brings my lunch to the library on a tray, and my 
tea also if I’m not in the garden, though Mrs. Gosden insists 
on my eating my dinner in state in the dining-room.’ 

4 Where do you breakfast ? ’ the old lady asked, with a 
grin. 4 In bed ? ’ 

I laughed. 

4 By no means. In the kitchen. I get it myself, and that 
is the most convenient place to have it in.’ 

She laughed too. 

4 When I was a girl we had it in the morning-room, where 
I built up the library. I worked at it secretly at first: had 
the joiners in when the others were away visiting. I had a 
bookshelf put in behind a panel, where no one suspected its 
existence. I had collected nearly a hundred books before I 
showed my brother what I had been doing, and got his per¬ 
mission to have the proper shelves put up. The original 
shelf is still there, or was the last time I was at the Grange. 
It fastens at the side of the panel, next to a row of Gibbons’ 
Decline and Fall .’ 

She sat still for a few seconds, then went on: 

4 They turned my father’s study into a morning-room 
after that: my brother never studied anything. Never did 
a stroke of work in his life, either. He was very comfort¬ 
ably off, and living was cheap, and he had picked up all the 
farming knowledge he needed from his father, so why 
should he work ? ’ 

4 But you wanted to study ? ’ 

4 1 was different.’ Her little old eyes looked at me sharply. 
4 1 had the brains, you see.’ 
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Her gaze wandered round her small cottage room, resting 
on books and ornaments with recognition, but very little 
interest. I felt sufficiently intimate with her to ask, 1 When 
did you leave the Grange ? ’ 

She fixed her eyes on me. 

‘ When Constance came into her inheritance.’ 

‘ I should have thought,’ I said, frowning at this suggestion 
of ingratitude, * that she would have wanted you to stay. 
Or did her husband turn you out ? ’ 

‘ Bruce ? No. He begged me to stay on. He was very 
upset by her action: thought the neighbours would come to 
the same conclusion you did. But Constance had had 
enough of me, poor girl. I should have done the same in her 
place.’ 

She looked at me defiantly, daring me to blame Constance 
again. 

‘ Were you fond of her ? ’ I asked, without thinking where 
this led me, ‘ or just sorry for her ? ’ 

The old woman’s face took on a pinched look, and she 
was so long in answering that I had time to regret having 
spoken so carelessly. When she did speak I found her 
answer quite shocking. 

‘ When she was a child,’ said Miss Arkwright at last, * I 
loathed her I ’ 

She must have seen the effect of this on me, for she snorted 
derisively. 

‘ You must be very sentimental for one of your genera- 
-tion,’ she said. ‘ Or mixed up in this psychology twaddle 
that puts children in the right, however disgustingly they 
choose to behave.’ 

‘ No,’ I protested feebly, ‘ I don’t think like that, and I’m 
not particularly sentimental. But I was remembering that 
you had looked after her, and I was thinking how awful it 
must have been for you both.’ 

A dull child, with no attraction, impossible to teach, 
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companioned by a clever, frustrated woman, too poor and 
dependent to give up the post. Not a pleasant state of 
affairs. . 

Miss Arkwright passed over my protest with a little 
gesture of her wrinkled old hand. 

4 There was a time when I came to be sorry for her,’ she 
said. 4 In spite of the way she turned me out of the Grange 
when she and Bruce went to live there.’ 

4 And when was that ? I mean, why were you sorry for 
her ? ’ 

Miss Arkwright gave a short laugh. 

4 When she made the mistake of engaging Claire Bates as a 
secretary. Bruce was not slow to make the most of his 
opportunities.’ 

This was the first time anyone had mentioned Claire Bates 
in my hearing, so I was very thoroughly taken by surprise. - 
It seemed to me quite extraordinary that neither Mrs. Gosden 
nor Mrs. Spring, nor the would-be sophisticated Phoebe 
Caldicott, had related such a promising scandal. Not to 
speak of Peck, who always kept me quite up to date in all 
the news of Wentforth’s various affairs. 

I said as much to Miss Arkwright, and she nodded. 

4 You’d have heard it soon enough,’ she said, 4 before the 
accident. They were as good as engaged by then.’ 

4 The accident ? ’ I repeated stupidly. 

4 She went over the cliff with him,’ Miss Arkwright con¬ 
tinued. 4 Only she didn’t leave the car. They found her 
remains in the wreck of the machine.’ 

I sat quite still, staring at the old woman, who spoke so 
calmly of this ghastly end to Bruce Patterson’s adventure. 

4 A judgement on him—and on the girl,’ she went on. 

4 1 blame him the most: but, then, he was always wild: you 
never knew what he’d do next. And Constance must have 
been a great trial to him. Jn any case, that branch of the 
family, his branch, was always wild.’ 
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Her voice began to falter, and I could see her talk had 
exhausted her. But she began again: 

‘ The Arkwrights had their share of wildness, too. There 
was Jeremy, the one who was drowned. He seduced a girl 
in Australia; the parents said he’d married her, but it was 
proved illegal; I forget how. Jeremy would never have let 
himself really be caught. He always wanted to marry the 
Barlow girl; she was Sir Philip Croft’s wife later; still is, I 
suppose. But he was wild, you know; they all were, 
every one of them.’ 

It was quite time for me to leave her, which I did, in spite 
of her protests, promising to see her again in a few days, 
time. 

I hurried back to the Grange, walking as fast as I could 
go. The fine, sunny weather at last showed signs of break¬ 
ing, confirming for once the B.B.C. weather reports of the 
last few days. The sun had gone behind a shapeless mass 
of cloud, but the air was hotter than before, and in the dull 
light the gardens, parched for rain, looked as dusty and worn- 
out as Miss Arkwright’s room and clothes and poor, wrinkled, 
leathery face. As I went along I found people standing in 
their gardens looking at the sky and wondering if it was 
worth while to begin watering. They spoke to me with 
their usual friendliness, nodding their heads at the sky and 
saying that a storm was on its way. But their pitying looks 
told me they thought me quite mad, in that breathless, dull 
heat, to walk past them at such a pace. 

I had no reason to be upset by Miss Arkwright’s reference 
to Jeremy, but I was so, nevertheless. Above all, I had no 
business to be jealous, but again it was pure jealousy that 
drove me along the roads at such a ridiculous pace. I was 
angry, because either the old lady was romancing about the 
Barlow girl with a callous indifference to the reputation of 
her dead nephew, or he had been more fickle than I had 
.ever thought him. 
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At this stage I began to laugh at myself. I was forgetting 
again how young we had been that summer in Melbourne. 
A boy of twenty-two could not be expected to be constant 
to his first choice. It was natural and desirable at that age 
to fall in love and out again several times a year. How long, 
my soberer self demanded for the first time, would our 
marriage have lasted if Jeremy had lived to rejoin me ? 

I was soaked with sweat when I reached the Grange, so I 
got straight into a tepid bath and lay there until I felt cool 
again. 

I dressed slowly in the fewest clothes possible, and then, 
going down to the library, went first to the shelf where the 
Decline and Fall stretched its important length in twelve 
volumes. I found the panel, uncovered the opening, which 
had a small finger-hole fastener, and trying this, found the 
panel opened outwards into the room. There were book¬ 
shelves up its whole length, but nothing on any of them. I 
closed it again, disappointed and yet satisfied. It had been 
childish to expect some exciting revelation behind the 
panel. Obviously Bruce Patterson would not use such an 
inconvenient place to store his private papers. He had a 
large desk in the room with drawers in it, every one of which 
was locked. 

I shrugged my shoulders at my own romancing, and going 
across the library to a file of old copies of The Times, began 
to turn them over. I wanted to discover, if possible, a 
detailed account of Mr. Patterson’s accident. 

But again I was disappointed. The copies came to an 
end with the date of the event itself. He, it was clear, had 
been responsible for keeping up the collection. I had to 
wait, impatient as I was, until I saw Mrs. Gosden that 
evening. But then I found her unexpectedly helpful. 

‘ Oh no,’ she said. ‘ You won’t find it there. But I 
kept the papers as they came out. Mrs. Bridger was too 
upset to do anything. “ Ought I to stop them ? ” she asked 
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me. “ He’s that particular over keeping them all, except 
the evening ones.” “You keep them,” I said. “If he 
don’t want them later, you can throw them out. But once 
gone,” I said, “ they’re gone, see.” “ I tell you wot,” she 
said. “ You keep them, an’ then if he asks for them I’ll 
know where to lay me hands on them.” So I did that. I 
got most of the dailies too.’ 

* I’d be very much obliged if you’d let me read the papers 
or cuttings or whatever you have,’ I said. 

After dinner, when she was leaving, I went down to the 
cottage with her, and she gave me a packet of newspapers 
and cuttings which I took away with me back to the library. 

The sky was darker than ever, like a November evening 
except for the heat. As I went in through the library 
windows a few big drops of rain fell on the hot paving-stones 
outside. But no downpour followed, only the tantalizing 
smell of wet stone and grass. While I was groping in the 
half-darkness for the switch of a reading-lamp there was a 
faint roll of thunder far away. It seemed likely that the 
storm would miss Wentforth altogether. 

I sat down with the newspapers. Before long I had the 
whole tragic story of the accident. Miss Bates, who had 
been unofficially engaged to Bruce Patterson for about two 
months, was twenty-six when she died. She had lived at 
the Grange for three years, as secretary to the invalid Mrs. 
Patterson until the latter’s death. Since then she had 
stayed on to help Mr. Patterson wind up his wife’s affairs. 

I found Miss Bates’s picture in several of the cuttings 
from the daily papers ; clear-cut, handsome features, a wide 
mouth, dark hair. She had been the daughter of a distant 
connection of the Arkwrights, and it struck me that Constance 
had run true to the family form in engaging her, perhaps at a 
reduced salary, on account of the relationship. At any rate 
she had stayed three years, in spite of her entanglement with 
Bruce, so his wife must have thought her sufficiently 
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valuable to keep her there in the face of growing public 
disapproval and ridicule. 

I was not surprised, when I had seen these photographs 
and heard a few anecdotes from Mrs. Gosden, that no one 
had chosen to describe Miss Bates to me. Wentforth had 
evidently decided to put down the whole story. The girl 
was dead, a rather excessive price to pay for her late pleasures: 
Mr. Patterson was bereaved of a prospective wife, one who 
might very likely, have given him the heirs Constance had 
denied him. The scandal was over, and therefore nobody’s 
business now. I admired Wentforth for its communal sense 
of decency. 

The cuttings, however, left me unsatisfied on two principal 
counts. The first was the absence of any photograph of 
Bruce Patterson in the papers. When I had complained to 
Mrs. Gosden that there were no photographs at the Grange, 
it seemed natural to me that they should have been put 
away after Mrs. Patterson’s death, from grief, or an eccen¬ 
tricity deriving from it. But Claire Bates’s story altered 
all this. Constance had not been deeply mourned. Be¬ 
sides, she could not have been the subject of all the photo¬ 
graphs. Indeed, Mrs. Spring said there were some of 
Mr. Patterson alone or with friends. Yet his photograph 
had not appeared in the papers. Why? Because every 
print was locked up, and continued to be so ? 

Then again, there was something rather peculiar about 
the accident itself. The car had fallen a hundred and fifty 
feet over a cliff rolling the first fifty feet to a sheer drop the 
rest of the way. The car was completely smashed, and the 
girl killed instantly. But Patterson, falling out before the 
final drop, had apparently arrived on the beach with much 
less violence. The newspapers spoke of ‘ terrible injuries ’ 
or * very serious injuries ’. But what injury of this degree, 
I wondered, would allow him to go abroad convalescent 
after only five weeks in hospital ? I found myself thinking 
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idly in terms of miracles, and then wishing with lively 
interest to know more of the geography of the fatal cliff. 

Peck, of course, was able to supply this. After a night 
of distant rumblings, the storm retreated, leaving Wentforth 
still parched and expectant. I went out to the garage yard 
after breakfast and found Peck moodily polishing the car. 

' It seems hardly worth it,’ I said, looking up at the dull 
sky, full of flying grey cloud. 

He gave me one reproachful look and applied his leather 
even more vigorously. 

‘ Peck,’ I tried again, repentant. ‘ How far is it to 
Fulcombe ? ’ 

* Twelve miles by the main road to the sea-front proper,’ 
he answered, rubbing harder than ever. ‘Another two 
and a half to the site of the accident.’ 

I felt myself blushing, but could think of nothing better 
to say than, ‘ Have you been there ? * 

‘ No, madam.’ 

His voice suggested that Fulcombe Cove held no possible 
interest for him. I wondered if he thought it morbid of me 
to want to see those cliffs. I made up my mind. 

‘ We will drive over this afternoon,’ I told him. 

‘ The wireless said thunderstorms later in the day, 
madam.’ 

* It said that yesterday, too. We must risk it. I told you 
it was a waste of time to clean the car.’ 

* Very good, madam.’ 

He stood back, collecting his leathers and polish. The 
windscreen was covered with drying streaks, where he had 
hosed it. 

* Except the windscreen, of course, Peck.’ 

He turned his back on me and began to polish the radiator. 

The clouds broke up in the afternoon and there were brief 
intervals of sunshine. And the rain held off until we reached 
the cliffs above Fulcombe Cove. I had watched the storm 
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coming up across the bay while we drove along the cliff road 
from the pier. The sea was dark under the cloud, and the 
brightest blue beyond it. Then, just as Peck drove in to the 
grass verge of the cliff, a single bright streak flickered across 
the blackness, followed by a single clap of thunder as the 
storm broke. Sea and sky and cliff edge disappeared in a 
sheet of water driving against the car. There was nothing 
to do but sit and wait for it to stop, which did not take very 
long. Soon the cloud passed, moving inland, and sea and 
cliff were bathed in sunshine once more. 

I got out of the car. The grass, jewelled with heavy drops 
of rain, was already steaming in the hot sun. It was also 
very slippery. I began to walk towards the cliff edge, 
treading carefully to avoid the thicker tufts, but before I 
had gone very far I found Peck beside me. 

‘ It goes down steep to the edge beyond those bushes,’ he 
said. 

' How do you know ? ’ I asked him. ‘ You said you hadn’t 
been here.’ 

* There’s a photo of it, marked, in the newsagent’s where 
I buy my cigarettes,’ he answered. ' I wouldn’t go any 
further, madam, if I was you.’ 

‘ Is this the place the car went over ? ’ 

' A bit further up. Where you see those wattles. That’s 
marked in a sketch of the accident Joe at the shop has got 
pinned up under the photo.’ 

' We had been walking forward, but already the ground 
was beginning to slope down, and the grass was certainly 
treacherous. I stopped. 

' If I might make a suggestion, madam,’ Peck said, in the 
grand manner he assumes when he is not quite sure of him¬ 
self, * we could drive on to where the bay takes a curve and 
look back at this spot from there.’ 

* That is a very good idea,’ I said. 

We did this, Peck bringing the A.C. to rest again in a 
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deserted cliff-top car park from which, looking back across 
the cove, we saw very clearly the first rough slope and the 
rocky fall below. Near the wattle I saw that the cliff edge 
was overhung; I pointed this out to Peck. 

1 1 am glad you stopped me going any further,’ I said. 
‘ It would have been a mistake to go right up to the edge 
just there. I suppose Mr. Patterson fell out of the car 
somewhere in line with that.’ 

‘ To the right of the drop,’ said Peck, * you can see a sort 
of streak in the cliff. That’s a little ravine, full of broken 
rock with water falling down it. Mr. Patterson was found 
on the beach at the foot of it.’ 

1 Then he must have tried to climb down ! He can’t have 
rolled right across the cliff to the ravine. He must have 
stopped falling when he left the car, and tried to get down 
the ravine and fallen. He can’t have been badly injured 
when he fell out, or he’d have rolled after the car and been 
killed. He must have been able to stop himself among those 
bushes on the first slope.’ 

* Yes, madam,’ Peck agreed quietly. ‘ It looks very like 
it.’ 

* Did you know all this already ? ’ I asked him excitedly, 
because this seemed to explain very well the lighter nature 
of Mr. Patterson’s injuries. * Did Joe at the shop tell 
you ? ’ 

‘ Most people in Wentforth,’ said Peck unhelpfully, ‘ have 
their own little ideas about the accident. And about other 
things,’ he added darkly. 

I could not get another word out of him, so I told him to 
turn the car, and we drove back to the Grange in silence. 
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VII 


D URING my round of shopping in Wentforth the next 
day I called at the newsagent’s shop to pay my weekly 
bill for the papers. While Peck’s friend Joe was writing 
out the receipt I looked for and found the photograph of 
Fulcombe Cove. It was a good photograph, taken from 
some half-way position on the side where we had finally 
stopped the car. It showed all the main features of the fatal 
cliff very well, giving me a much clearer picture than I had 
had on the spot of the gulley or ravine down which Mr. 
Patterson must have fallen to the beach. 

I was so much intrigued by the picture and its accom¬ 
panying sketch that I did not notice when Joe came up 
behind me. 

‘ Your change, madam,’ he said, handing it to me together 
with the receipt. 

I took it from him, glancing back at the picture as I did so. 
* Peck drove me there yesterday,’ I said, for I knew he 
would hear about our trip. ‘ A very treacherous slope near 
the edge. I suppose Mr. Patterson took the car too near 
and the brakes did not hold. Perhaps the grass was wet, 
as it was yesterday.’ 

* Could be,’ said Joe cheerfully. 

I hesitated, but could not help adding, ' Is that the way 
most people in Wentforth think it happened ? ’ 

His face now wore a very guarded expression. 

* Most people here don’t hold any views on it at all,’ he 
said. 

* Oh, surely 1 It must have roused enormous excitement 1 ’ 
But he was not be drawn. 
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1 Will that be all, madam ? ’ he asked, very politely. 

I had to give way, and we parted with friendly smiles on 
both sides. 

Perhaps my newly awakened curiosity would have ended 
there. I had a reasonable explanation of the accident, since 
I had seen the cliff myself and also Joe’s sketch of it and the 
photograph. It was quite consistent with Mr. Patterson’s 
early recovery. His initial shock must have been very great, 
even if he was only suffering from severe bruises and had no 
bones broken and no internal injuries. The newspaper 
accounts were founded on his condition when he was 
discovered. I thought I understood it all. 

But a week later something happened to alter the whole 
situation, something that led inevitably, with increasing 
swiftness, to events so terrible that I cannot think of them, 
even now, without feeling again a tightness in my throat 
and a cold pain over my heart. 

The storms had gone and the blustering west winds with 
them, and the garden, refreshed by rain, shone with all the 
brilliance of late June. My own little beds outside the 
library, crowded with all the simple flowers, pinks, flax, 
sweet william, larkspur, campanula, and many others, 
outdid the cottage gardens I passed on my way to and from 
the village. Gosden said it was because I worked so hard 
there and kept the weeds down, but I think it was the good 
soil he dug in everywhere in the autumn. At any rate he 
was pleased with me, and took to consulting me about 
future arrangements in the garden, quite as if I should be 
there still in the autumn to see the plans carried out. I 
often reminded him that Mr. Patterson would be back in 
August, but he never made any answer to this. His face 
would go blank, as Joe’s face had done, and he would 
change the subject, or touch his forehead and stump off to 
another part of the garden. 

One afternoon I was keeping up the tradition of my 
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working ability, with a small fork and scissors and a basket, 
when Mrs. Spring appeared at the library windows. 

‘ Miss Caldicott to see you, m’m,’ she announced. 

I thought she meant the vicar’s wife, because she always 
said ‘ Miss Phoebe 5 if the girl came round. I said, 4 Where 
have you put her ? * 

4 In the drawing-room.’ 

4 Ask her to come out here. I should like her to see the 
flowers.’ 

All my recent visitors had gasped with delight when they 
came out of the cool, shaded library into that blaze of colour. 
I wanted to give Mrs. Caldicott the same pleasure. 

But it was not Mrs. Caldicott whom Mrs. Spring led to the 
open windows. It was a young woman of about thirty in a 
nurse’s going-out summer uniform. She had Phoebe’s 
red-gold hair, but her eyes were a deep grey instead of blue, 
and her eyelashes and eyebrows dark and well-marked. If 
she had not been rather too short and plump she would 
have been a beauty. As it was, I thought her remarkably 
pretty. 

I went towards her, pulling off my gardening gloves. 
She saved me the trouble of explaining my mistake by saying, 
4 1 am Ruth Caldicott: Phoebe’s sister. You don’t know 
me, Mrs. Townsend, but I hope you don’t mind me calling.’ 

4 Of course not. I have heard a lot about you.’ 

Her eyes blinked rapidly, and I saw that her hands shook 
a little. In spite of her calm voice she was clearly in a state 
of some tension. 

4 Shall we sit down ? ’ I said, moving towards two garden 
chairs in the shade of the wall. 

4 Thank you.’ 

Her plain, severely cut blue cotton dress with its dark 
petersham belt did not at all suit her ample curves, lolling 
in the low garden chair. She looked imprisoned in her 
clothes. My cotton jumper and slacks-made the impression 
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even more marked. After a silence that showed no signs 
of ending I said, ‘ Are you home on leave ? ’ 

It seemed a silly question, since she was in uniform, but 
I did not like to ask her straight out why she was there. 

' No.’ She paused, and then added in a low voice, looking 
down at the grass, ‘ I’m doing a temporary job at Fulcombe 
Hospital. I’ve got two hours off duty. My family don’t 
know I’m here.’ 

‘ They will by tomorrow,' I exclaimed, and pointed out 
to her that Mrs. Spring would send the news round the village 
by the next morning. 

She flushed, and muttered that she was going to look in at 
the vicarage on her way to catch her bus. 

‘ I’m sure you should,’ I said, and she did not seem to 
notice the impertinence of my advice. 

I waited. She had been put out by my interjection, and 
took a little time to recover herself. 

‘ I don’t know if any of them told you,’ she went on, 
lifting her eyes at last. ‘ I nursed Mrs. Patterson through 
her last illness.’ 

Again I waited. Her solemn way of announcing very 
ordinary things reminded me of her mother and made me 
feel flippant. Frivolous replies like * Never I ’ or * Fancy 
that 1 ’ rose in my mind, but I repressed them sternly. I 
could not imagine why the girl was there: I was afraid she 
wanted to confide something unpleasant to me, and I 
resented being made a confidante on such a slender ac¬ 
quaintance. 

‘ I left almost at once afterwards,’ Ruth Caldicott went on, 
speaking more and more painfully. * It was so terrible for 
Mr. Patterson, and there was nothing I could do then. The 
doctor said it was bound to happen to her, with her heart 
in that state. Only, being left alone at the time made it 
worse, because we never had left her for long at a time. He 
found her dead; Miss Bates had come in early from Stock- 
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ham, found her practically gone, and ran down to ’phone 
for the doctor. Then Mr. Patterson went in from the 

garden and dashed upstairs and she was dead. I felt-' 

She faltered, no doubt seeing my astonishment in my face. 
* I felt so awful, not being there myself.’ 

My eyes were still fixed on her face and, to my further 
surprise, she suddenly blushed scarlet, and struggled to get 
out of her chair. I got up with her. 

‘ Miss Caldicott,’ I said as soothingly as possible, because 
she seemed to be on the verge of hysteria and I still had no 
idea why she had come to me, ‘ something besides Mrs. 
Patterson’s death is worrying you dreadfully. If I can help 
at all, please tell me. At least tell me what you came for. 
Has it anything to do with your having nursed Mrs. 
Patterson ? ’ 

She struggled hard to control herself, and succeeded 
beyond my expectation. We both remained standing, 
looking at one another. 

‘ I went away in rather a hurry,’ she said in a low voice. 
‘ I left some of my things here. Mr. Patterson later for¬ 
warded them all on, except a note-book—a private note-book.’ 

‘ Do you mean something professional ? ’ I asked, ‘ or a 
diary, or what ? ’ 

‘ A sort of diary, but it was written in the same kind of 
note-book I use for private cases, to show the doctor.’ 

* I see. Where did you leave it ? ’ 

‘ In Mrs. Patterson’s room, in the bureau. It may have 
been moved from there. I did not bother Bruce about it at 
first. He had enough to think about. I thought he’d send 
it. Afterwards I knew he wouldn’t, though I did write, 
hoping he might. Then when I knew he would be abroad, 
and Phoebe said how nice you were, I hoped—I hoped ’ 

Her extraordinary speech came to an end, leaving her 
white and trembling. I caught her by the arm. 

‘ Sit down again,’ I said. ‘ I will just go in and tell 
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Mrs. Spring to bring us out some tea, and then I will go 
up and try to find your note-book. I am sleeping in Mrs. 
Patterson’s room myself. The top of the bureau there is 
locked and most of the drawers, but a few are open. If it is 
in one of those, I will bring it out to you.’ 

' Can’t I help ? ’ she asked eagerly. 

This would not do at all, as I meant to look in the top of 
the bureau where I had just remembered seeing some note¬ 
books, such as she described. So I stopped her with the 
surprised silence I have always found most effective in 
quelling the exuberant young men and women on Simon’s 
staff when they get tiresome. It worked, as it nearly always 
does. 

* I won’t be long,’ I told her as she sat down again. I 
spoke to Mrs. Spring and then went to my room; Mrs. 
Patterson’s room. 

I was amazed by this new, and totally unexpected, de¬ 
velopment. Bruce Patterson, the man, was becoming not 
only mysterious, but distinctly unpleasant. According to 
old Miss Arkwright, he had been having an ill-concealed 
affair with Claire Bates, the secretary, but according to the 
evidence of my own eyes in the walled garden, Ruth Caldi- 
cott was in love with him, called him by his Christian name 
without noticing that she did so, and was upset about a 
private diary she had for some extraordinary reason left in 
the house, and which he had failed to restore to her. Had 
it contained a history of further indiscretion on his part ? 
In that case he had undoubtedly destroyed it. Or was 
Miss Arkwright mistaken? Was Ruth the real object of 
his affection ? In that case, why had he allowed it to be 
thought in Wentforth that he was engaged to Claire. And 
now Claire was dead and he had escaped—miraculously. 

I think it was when that word came again into my mind 
while I got out the key of the desk that the real meaning of 
his escape suggested itself to me, though the detail was still 
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unfixed. But I remember putting the thought from me 
as melodramatic nonsense or worse. I stood still in the 
middle of the big, cool room, watching a pattern of leaf- 
shadows, cast by the sun on the green carpet near the 
window, flickering sharply, blurring, melting together as the 
breeze stirred the climbing roses on the balcony. The quiet 
beauty of the room sank into my heart, suggesting that the 
wiser, the more desirable course would be to go back to 
Ruth Caldicott and tell her that her diary was gone. De¬ 
ceive her for her own safety, the room suggested. Let her 
escape while she can. Let her believe he has destroyed or 
taken her book; that he is worthless. Let her put him out 
of her mind before she knows any more of him. 

But I could not turn away. For I remembered too clearly 
my first day at the Grange, when I had found a stack of 
note-books in the top of Mrs. Patterson’s bureau. I had not 
opened it since, but here was the key that I had this minute 
taken from the key-ring in my handbag. I opened the 
desk. I found the books where I had first seen them; two 
small red-backed ones containing household accounts, and 
two larger ones with a grey and a green cover. The grey one 
was empty except for a temperature chart gummed on to the 
first double page and a few entries under the daily date 
made on subsequent pages and relating to Mrs. Patterson’s 
sleep and so on. These were signed at the end with Ruth 
Caldicott’s name. The other note-book, the green one, 
was quite plainly a diary or journal. I flipped over the 
pages to make sure it was written by the same hand. The 
last entry, heavily underlined, caught my eye. I read it 
through slowly, three times. 

I do not often read other people’s private writings, either 
letters or journals. In principle I never do, but, like most 
people—women more than men, perhaps—I occasionally 
fall from this standard. I was not in the least ashamed of 
what I was doing. I felt an obligation to protect the girl, 
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though I scarcely knew her, and she was not in any way 
my responsibility. Her helplessness and inexperience, so 
naively displayed in the garden, were especially poignant in 
the light of what she had written. I repeat, I was not 
ashamed of reading it. Nor of the lie I told Ruth when, 
after locking up the diary again, I took her down the grey 
book and told her that w'as all I could find. In any case, I 
was much too excited and upset to have feelings of guilt then 
or later. 

Ruth Caldicott had not expected any success, I think. 
She put away the case-book in her bag with a resigned 
expression, thanking me in a subdued voice. But I could 
see that she was disappointed. She drank her tea thirstily, 
refused any food, and left as soon as politeness allowed. 

After Mrs. Spring had come to collect the tea-tray I went 
back to my room, took out the diary once more and read 
it from beginning to end. There was a great deal of repeti¬ 
tion, and most of the early part used the florid, heavy, self- 
conscious style in which diarists usually describe their own 
feelings and views on life. But the last few pages, where 
she had been shocked out of her self-regarding, were written 
in simple, straightforward prose, with terrifying effect. I 
will not reproduce them; that would be tedious. I will 
give you the shortest possible summary. 

Ruth Caldicott believed that Bruce Patterson had destroyed 
his wife. She was convinced of the fact, and suspected the 
means, but she had no proof. Nevertheless, if she had 
found one, she would have suppressed it, because she also 
believed, at the time she wrote, that he had done this 
because he was in love with herself. 

She still had no proof, but I found myself looking round 
the room, building up the scene on that November afternoon 
when she had given Mrs. Patterson her tea, watched her eat 
heartily, made up the already sufficient fire, and then, after 
taking the tray downstairs, had gone to her room, fetched 
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her nurse’s uniform coat and left the house for her accus¬ 
tomed two hours spell off-duty. She had gone to the lodge, 
the usual rendezvous. The deserted lodge, I remembered, 
unlived in since the evacuees went home. Here she had 
waited for her lover. According to her diary, they had not 
met in secret for nearly three weeks. He came, staying with 
her for nearly an hour, and then they parted, he retur ning 
to the house, she going down to the village on her usual 
evening walk. When she got back to the Grange at half¬ 
past seven she found the inmates in a state of panic. The 
Bridgers, the Gosdens, and Mrs. Spring were in the hall 
gazing up the stairs. Mrs. Patterson had had a heart attack, 
they told her. The doctor and Mr. Patterson were up there, 
and also Miss Bates, who had come home early from a 
shopping expedition to Stockham, and had discovered Mrs. 
Patterson dying. 

There was a long description of Nurse Caldicott’s arrival 
in the bedroom, the scene of death she found there, her 
interview with the doctor. She knew she had left her 
patient much the same as usual, sitting up in bed with a 
hook, in a warm room, fed and as happy as she ever was. 
Her heart had been weak for some time; she had been 
partially paralysed too. The doctor had assumed a straight¬ 
forward heart attack, and no one had thought of any other 
explanation. Except herself, and that only when Claire 
Bates told her how she found Mrs. Patterson, blue in the 
face and gasping, only able to whisper, ' Cold—cold—cold,’ 
very painfully, at long intervals. She had died before the 
doctor got there. 

When I had finished the account and the explanations 
and suspicions, I went into the bathroom, opening out of 
my bedroom. It was a dressing-room converted to the 
purpose, standing between my room and the next one, 
which looked out over the sunk garden and away to the rose- 
garden on the mound. Of course, I thought, that is his 
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bedroom, next to hers, with a bathroom in between which 
they shared. I had 9een all the rooms when I looked over 
the house, and on many occasions since, but had not troubled 
to think who had slept in them. Now I tried the handle of 
the second door from the bathroom and found it open. 
The room was just the same as I had always seen it, tidy, 
unoccupied, the bed under a dust-cover, no possessions or 
ornaments anywhere, except the books in the bookshelf; 
just the good, plain, polished oak furniture, the quiet russet 
damask curtains, the thick, fawn-coloured carpet on the 
floor. I felt a sense of relief at this emptiness which was 
quite ridiculous, but all the same I pulled the door shut at 
once, locked it, and pocketed that key also. 

In the bathroom the cork-seated stool and cork mat 
showed no wetness from my morning bath, my towel on the 
hot pipes was bone dry. But the cold tap in the bath, with 
a defective washer that had gone unmended for months, 
still dripped steadily. There was a yellow streak on the 
enamel where it dripped. I could turn it off if I turned the 
tap hard, but I kept forgetting to do so. So often I had 
meant to ask Peck to put me in a new washer. Now I 

should have to leave it indefinitely—in case- A sudden 

energy of disgust swept over me. I screwed down the tap 
until it stopped the drip. 

Mrs. Gosden must have found me unusually silent and 
preoccupied at dinner that evening. I noticed this when 
she did not refer to Ruth Caldicott’s visit, and I wondered 
if Mrs. Spring had concealed it from her, and if so, for what 
reason. Then I told myself I was behaving like a character 
in a thriller, and I had better pull myself together. Mrs. 
Spring had gone home before Mrs. Gosden came over from 
the cottage; that was how the latter had not heard of my 
visitor. Still, gossip is the life and soul of all small com¬ 
munities, and it would have been natural for Mrs. Spring 
to stay late to tell her story. 
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I spent a feverish evening trying to work out the true 
meaning of Ruth Caldicott’s journal, but I got nowhere. 

I still had a strong wish to defend the girl, in spite of her 
mismanagement of her life. I think my own early fate 
influenced me here. I knew the overwhelming nature of 
real bereavement at an age when such things are still un¬ 
believable. My loss had not been of the same kind as 
Ruth’s; it had been cleaner, more surgical. My trust had 
not been involved: there had been no betrayal. But I was 
able to understand how life seemed to have ended for her, 
and how in her case, fear for Bruce Patterson’s safety more 
than for her own, overlaid all her other griefs and anxieties. 

I tried to look at the evidence squarely, but there were 
still too many gaps in my knowledge. And too many possi¬ 
bilities. Ruth thought that Bruce had lulled his wife for 
her sake, but his subsequent behaviour suggested another 
motive. Had he killed, perhaps, for the sake of Claire 
Bates ? Or had Claire really been responsible, making this 
ghastly attempt to free her lover for herself? Had Bruce 
been playing false to both women? Or had Claire dis¬ 
covered his crime, and was she blackmailing him at the time 
of her death ? If so, the car had plunged most opportunely. 
I shuddered as I saw how this idea confirmed my half¬ 
suspicions already formed at Fulcombe Cove. It fitted too 
damnably well with the unexpected, over-announced 
engagement to the secretary. 

I told myself again and again that Ruth Caldicott was 
hysterical, utterly unreliable, and that I was building up a 
false ridiculous story on an unstable young woman’s imagin¬ 
ings. But there was support in the evidence of my own 
eyes and in the attitude of the village to the accident. They 
knew more than they would discuss with a stranger. Peck 
knew more. I spun dizzily in my dreadful thoughts until 
a late hour. 

Nor did the night help me: I was dead tired when at 
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last I went to bed, and I slept until eight the next morning. 
I went downstairs to the kitchen with a cowardly deter¬ 
mination to leave Ruth's diary in the bureau and do nothing 
whatever about it. 

But while I was shopping in the village I met Phoebe 
Caldicott, who immediately fell into step beside me and 
asked me when I was going to have tea at the vicarage again. 
She had long since given up her aggressive cynicism in 
talking to me. She seemed so cheerful and natural this 
morning that I decided to tell her about her sister’s visit. 
It was not right for me to hide this from the girl’s family, 
and I was under no promise to do so. 

‘ I met your sister yesterday,’ I began in a chatty manner. 
‘ She came to see me.’ 

* Ruth ? She blew in at home after tea and told us she 
had no time to stay, as she had to get a bus back to Ful- 
combe.’ 

* I thought she worked at the cottage hospital at Stock- 
ham P ’ 

* She did at one time. She has been at Fulcombe for 
over a month now.* 

I made a mental observation that in that case she must 
have known of Mr. Patterson’s accident immediately, since 
he was taken in the first place to that hospital. Perhaps 
that accounted for his demand to be moved to a private 
nursing home in Stockham. 

‘ She turned up at the Grange yesterday afternoon round 
about four,’ I said. * She told me she had two hours leave. 
We had tea together,’ I finished lamely. 

Phoebe shot me a quick look. 

‘ What did she want ? ’ she asked. 

I decided to continue frankly. 

‘ She wanted her diary. She had left it behind, and Mr. 
Patterson had not had time to forward it before his accident.’ 

‘ Time ? ’ Phoebe’s eyebrows went up. ‘ Six months ? ’ 
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She turned her head away, so I waited. But all she said 
when she spoke was, ‘ Have you much more to do in the 
village ? ’ 

* Nothing.’ 

‘ Let’s walk towards the Grange.’ 

When we had left the shops behind, Phoebe said, 1 Did 
she find her diary ? ’ 

‘ No,’ I answered steadily. 4 She did not.’ 

1 Did she tell you anything ? ’ 

‘ No. But it was obvious to me what her feelings are for 
Mr. Patterson.’ 

‘ You guessed that ? She must have been in one of her 
het-up moods.’ 

* Fairly so. But it wasn’t difficult. I have come across 
a great many people in my time, belonging to a great many 
countries. They all look alike when they are in love, only 
some express it freely and some try to hide it up.’ 

‘ Don’t tell my people.’ 

* Of course not.’ 

We walked along in silence for a time. When we were 
near the big gates Phoebe turned to me. All her aggressive 
manner had come back. 

1 Ruth was a fool,’ she said, * to be taken in by him. She 
knew perfectly well he had been carrying on with Claire Bates. 
He makes passes at any girl he comes across. He had a 
crack at me when I was on the home farm, but there was 
nothing doing. Ruth isn’t his type at all; much too soft. 
He could do anything he liked with her; he’d only despise 
her for it. I shouldn’t wonder if he did.’ 

She blushed suddenly: she was not quite the hard-boiled 
type she pretended to be. Then her face whitened and she 
said roughly, * Forget it. I hope Ruth won’t bother you 
again. She just isn’t responsible where Bruce Patterson is 
concerned: quite scatty over him. Send her to me if she 
she turns up again! I know how to cope.’ 
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She walked off briskly without waiting for me to answer. 
So I opened the small side gate near the lodge and walked on 
up the drive to the house. I had made up my mind what to 
do. Bruce Patterson had gone to a private nursing home 
in Stockham when he left Fulcombe Hospital. He had been 
attended there by his own man. I decided to find out who 
this was and to show him the diary. After all, Mrs. Patterson 
had had the same doctor, and he must have certified her 
death. He, if it was in his power, must relieve my mind of 
the ghastly suspicions Ruth Caldicott’s diary had put there. 
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VIII 


I T was not difficult, during the morning ritual of making 
my bed, to lead the conversation with Mrs. Spring to 
illness in general, and from there to doctors, and so to the 
local practitioners. 

I learned that Dr. Foulton-Smith, who lived in the 
eighteenth-century house in Wentforth Square, and treated 
most of the village, had never been the Pattersons’ doctor, 
though his predecessor had looked after the Arkwrights in 
former times. Mrs. Patterson had been in the habit of 
consulting a London specialist, but her local doctor was the 
senior member of a firm of four who covered a large radius 
in the neighbourhood, living far apart, but using the senior 
partner’s house and surgery as a headquarters. They were 
reputed to be hard hit by the National Health Scheme, 
which had destroyed much of their lucrative private practice. 
One partner was on the point of leaving, to be replaced by a 
trainee assistant. This would help the firm to survive, but 
would not be greatly to the advantage of the patients. 
However, as Mrs. Spring told me, Dr. Hammond, the senior 
member, was the best of the bunch and very well thought of, 
and if I wanted to consult anyone local I couldn’t do better 
than go to him. Dr, Foulton-Smith was very kind, but his 
surgery was always too full for him to find time to examine you. 

I took Ruth Caldicott’s journal to Dr. Hammond. 
Though at first I had decided to do this only as an alternative 
to going to the police, the interval between my first reaction 
of horror and my actual appointment with the doctor had 
induced a fresh attitude of mind in me. I had been told so 
often in recent months that I was on the verge of a mental 
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breakdown that I was ready to believe I had misread the 
diary, and that the appalling crime I Found there was an 
invention of my disordered brain. Ruth Caldicott made no 
direct accusation in her notes, nor did she state any con¬ 
clusion in plain words. The implications that seemed so 
clear to me might not exist for a calmer, saner mind. In 
other words, by taking the journal to Dr. Hammond I was 
actually consulting him for myself, in order to get rid of a 
burden of responsibility that I felt was intolerable. I 
began to hope it would prove to be imaginary. 

Dr. Hammond heard my story in silence, then asked me 
to give him the diary. He recognized Ruth Caldicott’s 
writing, and after glancing rapidly through the relevant 
entries in the book, laid it on his desk, looking at me with 
grave, considering eyes. After a time he said, ‘ I think you 
must have overcome a good many scruples in withholding 
this from its owner, 'reading it yourself, and then bringing it 
to me.’ 

His tone of voice was not at all ironical: he meant exactly 
what he said. 

4 Yes,’ I answered quite simply. * It did. It seemed to 
me to be necessary—not right or honourable, but absolutely 
necessary. I came here with it because you were her 
doctor.’ 

4 I think you were right. Civilized scruples only apply 
in civilized situations between people who normally observe 
them. Evil, even if it is only suspected, must be attacked 
at all levels, not only civilized ones.’ 

I was not listening to his rather pompous statements; 
I still felt uncertain of myself. 

* Do you think I am imagining things ? ’ 

‘ You have not told me very much about yourself. What 
things ? ’ 

4 In the diary. Miss Caldicott’s implied suggestion that 
Mrs. Patterson was murdered.’ 
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I waited anxiously for his answer. But he was very guarded. 

* Does the diary say that ? ’ 

* Not in so many words. It suggests, doesn’t it, that 
Mr. Patterson induced the fatal heart attack in his wife ? ’ 

‘ It suggests that Miss Caldicott thinks he did. But then 
she thinks, or thought at that time, that he had a definite 
motive.’ 

' That he was in love with her ? ’ 

‘ That is what she thought when she wrote the account— 
directly after the death had occurred, which followed im¬ 
mediately on her visit to the lodge where Patterson had 
made love to her. She was, perhaps, hardly in a fit state to 
make accurate observations; at any rate, to draw accurate 
conclusions.’ 

* Am I justified in agreeing with her, or is that equally 
unbalanced ? ’ 

He did not answer, but I noticed that he made no move to 
give me back the book. I waited. When he did speak it 
surprised me. 

* Miss Caldicott fails to mention anywhere that old Miss 
Arkwright was in the house when Mrs. Patterson died.’ 

‘ Miss Arkwright ? * 

‘ Yes. She swallowed her pride from time to time in 
order to play upon Constance’s family feelings, and to suit 
her own convenience.’ 

He must have seen my astonishment, for he frowned, 
laughed, and went on: 

* I treated Constance Patterson from the time she was a 
young woman. She was terrified of the then senior partner 
in this firm; one of the old school, senna-pods and no 
nonsense. The Arkwright bickerings, arrogance, and mean¬ 
nesses have been public property too long for it to be an 
indiscretion to mention them.’ 

‘ I wasn’t thinking of that. I was wondering how Miss 
Arkwright managed to get to the Grange.’ 
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4 In her wheeled chair—pushed by her poor old friend, 
or anyone else she could get hold of. Actually, though she 
sits in that chair all the time visitors are present, and gives 
out she never leaves it, she can walk a bit if she wants to. 
Rather a humbug, poor old thing, like so many lonely people.’ 

4 Was Mrs. Patterson a humbug too ? ’ 

4 By no means. I shan’t be betraying professional secrets 
if I remind you that she had pernicious anemia, with 
paralysis of her legs, which did not respond, as it ought to 
have done, to liver treatment or folic acid. Miss Gertrude, 
I am certain, has already told you this.’ 

She had, some time since, but I had not understood its 
significance. 

4 Then Mrs. Patterson was genuinely helpless, as Miss 
Arkwright is not ? ’ 

4 Yes, she could not do much for herself. I always sup¬ 
posed, until you brought this diary, that her final heart 
attack was induced by a quarrel with Gertrude Arkwright, 
whom I discovered fuming in her wheeled chair in the 
morning-room after it was all over.’ 

4 Could she have got upstairs to see Mrs. Patterson ? ’ 

4 Yes. She could. She had done it before and could 
have done it again. When I saw her she denied going up at 
all; said she was past it and I ought to know better. I 
thought at the time she was afraid I might accuse her of 
being a contributory cause of death.’ 

I considered all this for a few minutes without speaking. 
Dr. Hammond had been unexpectedly frank. I think the 
affair in all its aspects had been discussed so much in his 
hearing by so many people that he had lost some of his sense 
of professional reticence over it. Though he had told me 
nothing I had not heard already in the village. 

4 What do you advise me to do ?’ I asked him at last. 

He smiled at me charmingly. 

4 For your own health ? ’ he asked. 4 Forget that anyone 
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ever said you were ill. If there was any trouble, it is over 
now, isn’t it ? ’ 

I knew that this was true. I nodded, suddenly too moved 
to speak. 

* Shall I give the diary to Ruth Caldicott ? I can tell her 
I found it in another room.’ 

His hand closed over it for a moment; then he sat back. 

‘ No. Leave it with me for the present. It will be quite 
safe. The Caldicotts have been patients of mine for years. 
I have known Ruth since she was a baby.’ 

, He showed me out of his house himself, into the drive 
where Peck was waidng in the car. As Dr. Hammond’s 
house was half-way to Chilstead, where the Forsters lived, 
I told Peck to drive on to their house. 

An hour or two with Hannah and George steadied me. 
They were pleased to see me looking so well, and Hannah 
told me hopefully that I was beginning to fill out a little. 
The tension of the last forty-eight hours began to wear off, 
but I was still very full of my discoveries and speculations, 
and could not help referring to them vaguely. 

‘ By all accounts,’ I said, when I had led the conversation 
round to my landlord’s success in farming, ‘ he is pretty 
good at cultivating other things too.’ 

* If you mean women,’ said Hannah, ‘ as you probably 
do, why not say so ? ’ 

George interposed. 

‘ Bruce is a bit of a lad, yes. Have they been telling you 
about the late Miss Bates ? ’ 

'Yes.’ 

* She wasn’t just to be had for the asking. I don’t alto¬ 
gether agree with the general opinion.’ 

* Which was ? ’ 

* That she ran after him. I should have said it was the 
other way on.’ 

‘ I rather agree with that,’ Hannah said. 
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I did not press them, but I was interested in their news. 
It might well be that Claire Bates, unlike poor little Ruth 
Caldicott, had stood out for marriage. And if this was 
so, how far had Bruce’s wish to gratify her driven him ? I 
left the Forsters with my curiosity fully reawakened. 

It was not too late to pay a short visit to Miss Arkwright 
on the way home. She was in her garden, alone, dozing in 
her wheeled chair, with her head uncomfortably lolling on 
her shoulder. Her old companion had left her in the shade 
of a tree, but the sun had gone round since then, and now it 
shone full on her lap and her folded hands. I had decided 
to creep away without disturbing her, but I thought how 
uncomfortably hot she must be getting under her thick rug, 
so I went up to her and began to pull her chair back into the 
shadow. She woke up at once, wonderfully alert and 
collected. 

‘ Rosamund, my dear,’ she said, fumbling for her hand¬ 
kerchief to wipe her chin where she had dribbled a little in 
her sleep. * Where did you spring from ? ’ 

I told her I had been to see Dr. Hammond, without telling 
her, of course, why I had gone to him. She knew I had been 
ill earlier in the year: I had told her so, while leaving the 
nature of the illness quite vague. She was not surprised to 
find that I had consulted Dr. Hammond rather than the 
local man. 

‘ Poor Dr. Foulton-Smith is run off his feet,’ she said. 
' Has to go such distances, and no one wants to come in to 
his surgery, whether they have joined the Health Service 
or not. So he has a good deal more work than he used 
to.’ 

‘ For much less pay,’ I said, remembering what I had 
heard from doctor friends. 

She grinned unsympathetically. 

* They shouldn’t be so high-minded,’ she said. ‘ They 
should resign as a body, refuse to fill up forms: they’d 
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soon get their own way. Now tell me how you spent the 
rest of your day.’ 

She loved to hear details of my visits to friends and the 
occasional cocktail and tennis parties I went to in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. I decided to tell her frankly of my conversation 
with the Forsters about Claire Bates. I asked her if she 
agreed with them. 

* No,’ she said emphatically. ‘ I don’t agree at all. 
Sometimes I used to think she was egging him on too un¬ 
wisely, and another time she seemed to treat him very 
coolly. But she was mad about him, that I am certain of. 
He was careful in his own behaviour; but, then, he always 
is. You never really know what he is thinking , * 

* Why was it such an open scandal, then ? ’ 

* Oh, that was poor Constance’s fault. She was one of 
the most tactless, gauche women I’ve ever met. And so 
confiding! Perfect strangers had to listen to her out¬ 
pourings. Before she got too ill to meet any new people, 
that is. Naturally they passed it all on.’ 

I put my next question very carefully. 

* On the day Mrs. Patterson had her heart attack,’ I said 
slowly, ‘ was Miss Bates genuinely upset ? I mean, she 
would see at once how her own position was altered.’ 

' Exactly.’ 

The old woman’s voice had gone very dry. As I looked 
at her and she looked steadily back at me, it became obvious 
what she intended me to think. I waited, for I knew she 
could not resist explaining herself. 

' I was at the house on that day,’ she said. 

‘ So I have been told.’ 

‘ Oh, you have, have you ? ’ 

It was a slip on my part, because Dr. Hammond had given 
me this particular bit of information, but I said nothing and 
she went on: 

I I got Gosden to come down and push my chair along to 
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the Grange. Lucy wanted to visit a niece of hers that day, 
and when that sort of thing happens, I don’t mind cadging 
a luncheon from Bruce. Particularly as I knew Constance 
was in bed and I would not have to see her.’ 

She waited defiantly, expecting me to show surprise, but I 
disappointed her. 

‘ In Victorian times,’ I said solemnly, ‘ you would never 
have crossed the threshold of that house again, once they 
had turned you out. One can’t afford pride on that scale 
to-day, when it is a question of going hungry as well.’ 

' I could eat bread and butter, I suppose,’ returned Miss 
Arkwright peevishly. Then she saw that I was teasing 
her and smiled amiably. ‘ I invited myself, anyhow, and 
they agreed to Gosden taking me there. I was put in the 
morning-room, where they had a fire lit for me. I told 
them it was an extravagance; they always use the library 
to sit in. But Bruce said he had some work to do in there 
after tea.’ 

‘ He told you that ? ’ 

‘ He did, when he came in from his farming. He went 
up to have his bath as usual—he always has a bath and 
changes when he comes in at five—he doesn’t take tea. 
Then I heard him come down again and go out, to the post 
or something like that, I expect. When he came in again I 
heard him go along to the library. At least, Claire Bates 
said it was he.’ 

‘ Was Miss Bates with you then ? ’ 

* Oh, yes. She got back from Stockham earlier than she 
expected, she said. I did not hear her use the front door. 
Mrs. Bridger must have told her I was there, because she 
came in to see me. She stood just inside the door. I 
thought she was excited and a bit strange, and I wondered 
why she had come back so early on her half-day. She 
really came into the morning-room to see if Bruce was there, 
I think. Then we heard him come back and we both 
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listened and she said, “He’s gone to the library, not upstairs 
I told her what he had said to me about work. She said, 
“ I’d better go up to Mrs. Patterson,” but she said it in a 
curious manner, I thought; as if she was going to make some 
great effort.’ 

‘ If Mrs. Patterson knew about her affair, and complained 
of it, that is not surprising. I wonder she was still in the 
house.’ 

‘ Eveiyone did. But Constance was very peculiar. 
Always changing her mind; very confused in her head— 
and her heart.’ 

‘ Poor woman,’ I could not help murmuring. 

Miss Arkwright went on in a dreamy voice, looking into 
the distance: 

‘ That was the end of my peaceful day at the Grange. 
Claire was no sooner gone than she was back again, chalk- 
white and dashing at the telephone, to get Dr. Hammond. 
Luckily he was in. Then off she went to the library, and 
back they both came, and I heard them running upstairs. 
Then voices in the hall and more voices. I thought I 
should go mad, sitting there helpless, wondering if the 
house was on fire.’ 

I did not tell her what Dr Hammond had said about her 
powers of walking, but I felt pretty certain that she had not 
stopped in her chair, even if she had prudently stayed in the 
morning-room, with her ear, no doubt, glued to a crack of 
open door. She was safe enough there. They all forgot 
about her until Dr. Hammond made his discovery. How 
long did she have the house to herself, I wondered ? And 
then I put my suspicions from me. The diary—the method 
suggested there—an old feeble woman with advanced 
rheumatism! No. Impossible. 

But suspicions breed from one another. Ruth suspected 
Bruce Patterson because she was personally involved with 
him. But what of Miss Arkwright’s account of the after- 
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noon? Was Claire Bates’s early return from Stockham 
really fortuitous ? Or had it been planned ? How long 
had she been in the house before she presented herself to 
Miss Arkwright ? The latter had not heard her use the 
front door; she might have entered by the library windows 
or those of the dining-room, if either were open, or by the 
back door. Ruth Caldicott thought her lover had killed to 
free himself. It was as reasonable, or equally fantastic, to 
imagine that Miss Bates had killed to free her lover. 

‘ Wondering if the house was on fire,’ repeated Miss Ark¬ 
wright loudly, recalling me from my morbid fancies. 

Blushing hotly, I stammered something about people 
losing their heads in a crisis. 

‘ As to that,’ the old lady said, * I’m not at all sure. Claire 
kept her head, at any rate. And she’d every need to, if 
what I think is correct.’ 

She saw the question in my eyes and shook her head. 

* I won’t accuse the dead,’ she said firmly. 1 The crime, 
if there was one, is expiated now.’ 

So Miss Arkwright held the same opinion, I thought, with 
the comforting corollary that judgement was already pro¬ 
nounced and execution carried out. Personally, I was not 
so sure. But I wondered, as I left her garden, how many 
other people in Wentforth held extreme views about Mrs. 
Patterson’s death, and if so what were they doing about it ? 

These thoughts were still in my mind as Peck drove me 
back to the Grange. I told him to stop the car inside the 
gates, in order to get out and shut them. While he did so 
I looked at the disgracefully neglected lodge, its dirty 
windows, and the faded paint peeling off the door. 

‘ I can’t understand Mr. Patterson not doing it up,’ I 
said, ‘ now that the ten pound limit on repairs is off.’ 

‘ Only gone up to a hundred,’ answered Peck. * I should 
say the house swallowed that and more after the war 
interval.’ 
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4 Perhaps. All the same,’ I said, with what I hoped was 
convincing energy, 4 the windows would do with a clean. 
I think I shall send Mrs. Spring down for a morning to 
sweep round, Gosden can let me have one of the boys to 
do the glass on the outside. It would be a great improve¬ 
ment to the entrance. Only of course I shan’t be able to 
get in,’ I added ruefully. 4 It’s sure to be locked and the 
key with Mr. Patterson.’ 

Peck turned an unnaturally bland innocent face in my 
direction. 

4 Gosden has a duplicate key of all the doors, madam,’ he 
told me. 4 In case of fire and that. Should I ask him to 
bring you up the key of the lodge in the morning ? ’ 

4 Yes, please, Peck,’ I answered in a small voice. 
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IX 


T HE key arrived at the house the next morning in an 
envelope laid neatly on the top of a basket containing 
french beans and a punnet of raspberries. 

Mrs. Spring drew in her lips in her most disapproving 
manner when I told her what I proposed to do at the lodge, 
but she was a little mollified when she heard that I intended 
to help her, at least with the first opening and the general 
look round. We set off down the drive at ten that morning, 
with brooms and pails and dusters, myself in a blue cotton 
overall of Mrs. Gosden’s, much too large for me, over an 
old cotton frock, and with my head tied up in a scarf. 

The inside of the lodge was indescribably dirty. The 
dust and cobwebs lay inches thick in all the corners of the 
floor and ceilings: the furniture was grey with dust, moths 
had eaten an openwork pattern into the curtains and covers. 
There were two small bedrooms in the place, and a good- 
sized sitting-room with a kitchen range in it. A red-tiled 
scullery had a gas cooker and had evidently been used as a 
kitchen in preference to the other room. The dresser was 
here, sparsely hung with chipped cups. From the scullery 
or working kitchen the back door of the lodge led out into a 
small, neglected vegetable plot, now covered with weeds 
and coarse grass. This plot was hidden from the drive by 
the tall clumps of rhododendron and azalea. 

The dirt did not surprise us at all, though Mrs. Spring 
invoked a good many curses on the heads of the departed 
evacuees. The state of the larger bedroom, however, made 
us both pause, draw in our breaths, and avoid one another’s 
eyes. The major dirt was here too, but the bed coverings, 
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though far from clean, did not share the prevailing dust. 
And there were footmarks on the floor, making a definite 
track from the window, across the room, and back again to 
the window. Mrs. Spring left it to me to establish the 
broken latch of the window-pane. 

* Oh well,’ I said, determined not to discuss the obvious, 
‘ let’s start in here, as we’re here.’ 

Mrs. Spring nodded. 

We dumped all the movable furniture, covers and so on, 
outside the lodge door to be dealt with later. We moved the 
ornaments into another room. Then we set to work. 

By lunch-time we had repeated this clearing action in all 
the rooms of the lodge. We had taken away all the loose 
dust and we had cleaned the windows on the inside. As 
there seemed to be a considerable pile of blankets and covers, 
I decided to ask Gosden to send down for them later in the 
day, asking him to put the most moth-eaten straight on to 
the garden bonfire. I took full responsibility for getting 
rid of them. Those of the bed-clothes fit for the public eye 
would be packed up in a special parcel and sent to the 
laundry. 

I felt so dirty when I got back to the house that I had a 
rapid bath while Mrs. Spring was getting my lunch ready. 
As I came downstairs afterwards I saw a package addressed 
to me lying on the hall table. It had been brought by hand, 
Mrs. Spring said, a few minutes after our return from the 
lodge. I took it into the library, waiting to open it until 
my tray arrived and Mrs. Spring had gone again. For I 
knew from its shape and size what was in it. Dr. Hammond 
enclosed with Ruth Caldicott’s diary a very brief note, 
but one which sent a prickle of apprehension down my 
back. 

‘ I return the diary,’ he wrote, ‘ with a strong recom¬ 
mendation to put it back where you found it and forget its 
contents. You may like to know that Mr. Patterson has 
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written to me, announcing his return to Wentforth today. 
I got his letter by the morning post: it had been delayed 
in transit. Mr. Patterson is evidently going to stay at the 
Crown Hotel until the end of your tenancy of the Grange.’ 

In my first wave of panic I did precisely what the doctor 
suggested. I went up to my room after lunch and locked the 
green note-book away with the others in the top of the 
bureau. I even went so far as to hide the key where I first 
found it, under the paper in the top long drawer, trans¬ 
ferring my own papers to another drawer at the foot of the 
wardrobe. 

After this I felt better. I had dissociated myself entirely 
from anything that had happened in the house. It was no 
concern of mine, and I even felt, in a priggish self-righteous 
way, that I had done the best possible thing for Ruth 
Caldicott. If she were wrong in her suspicions, it would 
prevent her from making a fool of herself; if right, it was 
far safer to leave the diary where it was. Bruce Patterson 
must know where she had been accustomed to keep it. If 
he found it gone on his return, and if he really were a killer, 
Ruth’s own life might be in danger. It astonished me again 
to think how, by asking him for it, she had placed her life 
in his hands. She had been simple to a breath-taking degree 
to write down her suspicions at all: but then to tell him 
what she had done! Of course one would have expected 
him to destroy the book, but I saw how he might prefer to 
have the hold over Ruth that it gave him. He could stop 
her spreading her suspicions by pointing out to her that she 
was, in the light of what she had written, an accessory after 
the fact. In any case, I myself was no longer connected 
with Ruth in the matter, and soon Wentforth Grange and 
the village and my new acquaintances there would' all have 
moved into the past. It was already the beginning of July. 
I had less than five weeks left of my tenancy. 

Even before this morning’s unexpected news of Mr. 
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Patterson’s whereabouts I had decided not to apply for an 
extension of my lease. The house and garden continued to 
charm me, but I had begun to fear the very fascination they 
held. I had already begun to dread fresh revelations of 
sordid intrigue. And now the state of the lodge, which had 
disgusted Mrs. Spring as much as it had me, revealed a 
corruption in the house, not only symbolic of its master’s 
activities, but actually present in its very fabric. It was as 
if all the sins of the long line of Arkwrights hung in dust and 
cobweb and squalid stain upon the walls and furnishings 
not only of the lodge but of the house itself, diminishing 
the beauty it had held for me. I told myself I was being 
fanciful, too squeamish, exaggerating as usual, but when I 
had locked the diary in its former place I looked round my 
bedroom with a shrinking distaste I had never expected to 
feel there. 

I had arranged to do some shopping in Stockham that 
afternoon, driving the car in myself. Peck brought it 
round to the front door while I was making my way out to 
the yard through the house. I walked round the outside to 
the drive. There was Peck, in uniform, sitting upright as 
usual at the wheel, with his face turned to the house door. 
I came upon him from the other si’de. 

‘ I said I was going to take the car in by myself,’ I reminded 
him. 

He sprang out of the driver’s seat at once. 

‘ Pm sorry, madam. I’m afraid I didn’t get that.' 

He glanced down at himself, so immaculate in his neat 
uniform. Though I knew the pathos 1 of this look was 
entirely- assumed, I felt the reproach he intended to convey. 

* I’m sorry you’ve changed in vain,’ I said. ‘ I really do 
want to drive.’ 

* Of course, madam.’ 

He kept up the downcast expression, so I asked him if he 
particularly wanted to go into the town. 
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* There were one or two little things Mrs. Gosden-’ 

‘ Then you had better come too.’ 

I got into the driving-seat, afraid I should weaken further 
unless I did so. Peck took the seat beside me. 

Going down the drive I said, ' You might get out at the 
lodge and tell Mrs. Spring I shall not be back to tea, so she 
can carry on there until it is time for her to leave.’ 

‘ Very good, madam.’ 

He disappeared into the lodge, returning shortly to the 
car, while Mrs. Spring came to the doorstep and stared at 
me sourly. I called through the window, ‘ Don’t try to 
finish it to-day. There’s plenty of time.’ I did not hear 
her reply, but Peck gave a ghost of a smile, so I guessed 
that it was a caustic one. A new problem had just occurred 
to me. I sat at the wheel with the engine running. 

‘ I think I shall go to the right along the lane,’ I said. 

* It takes longer, but-’ 

‘ If you take the first left at the green,’ said Peck, ‘ you 
avoid the Crown by half a mile. It’s narrow, but quite 
passable.’ 

I stared at him. This was too much. How did he know 
I was afraid to pass the hotel where Bruce Patterson might 
already have arrived ? 

Peck met my astonished gaze with a completely blank 
expression. It was only when we were driving into the 
outskirts of Stockham that he remarked quite casually, 

‘ Mrs. Gosden had her instructions for August come this 
morning. Shall we be going to the sea when Master Jeremy 
and Miss Anne come home ? ’ 

‘ Yes, Peck,’ I answered as calmly as I could. * I expect 
we shall.’ 

The Gosdens had had their orders for August. They 
knew, then, of Mr. Patterson’s return. Peck knew it too. 
And Peck had understood instantly my wish to avoid the 
Crown Hotel on the main road. It seemed that Wentforth 
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was not indifferent: Wentforth, taking Peck into its con¬ 
fidence, had very definite views. I longed to share them 
openly, but realized I could not do so without creating a 
scandal and great discomfort all round. But I was thankful 
I had Peck for a go-between. He had never let anyone 
down, and he picked up news with the range and speed of a 
wireless receiving set. I let him drive the car back from 
Stockham. 

After dinner that night I felt very restless. I tried water¬ 
ing the flowers, I tried to read, but after the light faded I 
felt less inclined than ever to put on the lamp and sit down 
quietly. 

My spell of idling, my complete holiday, was coming to 
an end. Peck had reminded me that I had not fixed where 
to take the children when term ended. Something must be 
done about that. So I rang up my sister-in-law, who has 
children about the age of mine, and had a long conversation 
with her. I felt better afterwards. From now on, I fore¬ 
saw, I should be swamped with plans, arrangements, packing, 
buying holiday clothes for the children, and later school 
clothes for the autumn term. I could not begin any of this 
tonight, but I had settled where I should go when I left 
the Grange. Still, the restless mood persisted, and not un¬ 
naturally I thought again of the lodge, wondering how 
much Mrs. Spring had been able to do during the afternoon, 
and whether another day would reduce it to bare cleanliness. 

I found the key on the kitchen dresser where she had left 
it, and fetching a coat from my room, walked down the 
drive. 

The moon was coming to the full. It shone brilliantly on 
the gravel and on the lawn in front of me. Looking back, I 
thought I had never seen the long pale elegance of the house 
so beautiful, so calm, so quietly at peace with itself and the 
night around it. I almost decided to go in again, try to put 
off my little domestic worries until tomorrow, and join 
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myself with that peace until I was completely at rest. But 
an owl cried in the trees beyond the house; small, frightened 
birds twittered in answer, and wrapping my loose coat round 
me with a queer sense of urgency, I hurried on down the 
drive. 

Mrs. Spring had worked wonders. She had scrubbed out 
two of the rooms, putting back the furniture, but leaving the 
rugs rolled up to go to the cleaner. The smaller bedroom 
and the scullery were swept and ready for cleaning the next 
day. As she had left her broom and pails in readiness, I 
concluded that she meant to finish the disagreeable job in 
spite of her reluctance. 

I wandered into the sitting-room, idly examining the 
furniture, which was plain, but solid, and must have been 
put there many years ago, before mass production sent 
varnished rubbish on- to the market disguised in modern 
fashionable shapes. A good old dresser, bigger than the one 
in the scullery, took up nearly the whole length of one wall. 
A corner cupboard was secured on brackets. I noticed how 
well the drawers in this dresser moved in their slots, and 
how exactly the cupboard door shut to. In the bigger of 
the two bedrooms I found the same thing: drawers that 
slid smoothly in and out- 

I stood still, looking down. In the top drawer of the 
dressing-table there was a parcel, loosely tied with string. 
The brown paper that covered it was open at one end, 
suggesting that someone, Mrs. Spring, perhaps, had pulled 
it out to see what the contents were, and having seen, had 
not bothered to look further. I did the same, but followed 
up the action by lifting out the whole parcel and spreading 
it on the bed. 

The moon shone into the cottage, making a silver patch on 
the floor near the window. I could see that the parcel held 
photographs, some snapshots of various sizes, some photo¬ 
grapher’s studies mounted on cardboard. From their 
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general appearance I guessed that many had been taken from 
their frames to join this bundle. It seemed to me that I 
had here under my hand what I had so often missed in the 
house itself. I peered at them one by one, carrying them 
into the moonlight to look closer at them. But I could not 
see clearly enough to identify the faces, though from the 
surroundings and clothes I guessed that many of them had 
been taken in the garden at the Grange and that they 
represented twenty years or more of its history. 

I considered taking the parcel up to the house to examine 
it at leisure in the library or my own room. There did 
not seem to have been any attempt to lock it up or hide it. 
Perhaps whoever had brought it here had counted upon the 
lodge being shut up and empty. I thought it would be 
better on the whole to put it back where I found it without 
taking it away from the place. But I meant to look at the 
photographs properly first. 

I tried the bedroom light-switch; nothing happened. So 
I went into the scullery to search for a lamp or some al¬ 
ternative. Being at the back of the house on the side away 
from the moon, the scullery was in darkness, but in the end 
I found a piece of candle. I realized that a light in any of 
the windows might be seen from the road and in that case 
would certainly arouse active curiosity, perhaps in the village 
constable, if he happened to be passing. That would be 
very embarrassing, I decided, so I stuck my candle on the 
tiles of the scullery floor under the sink, where its little light 
could not diffuse far into the room, and there, feeling rather 
silly, I sat down beside it to look at the contents of the 
parcel. 

I was prepared in my mind to see Jeremy among the earlier 
ones. But it gave me a quick stab of pain to recognize his 
smiling, happy face with another boy and a girl whom I took 
to be Constance. I went on, arranging the photographs 
chronologically by the style of the clothes. The snapshots 
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were the most revealing. Jeremy and the other boy figured 
in many of them. I soon identified him as Bruce Patterson, 
because I knew the elder brother had died in 1919, and 
Constance in these pictures wore the ridiculously short, low- 
waisted dresses of the middle twenties. 

It was fascinating to see the young boy change into a man. 
I gave up trying to arrange the photographs in order of 
time: I simply looked for Jeremy, with his parents, with his 
sister or Bruce, with various of his friends. The dresses 
grew longer again, as they had done towards the end of the 
twenties. I began to notice a dark girl, mostly taken alone 
in the garden. I wondered idly if this were the Miss Barlow 
Jeremy was supposed to have been fond of. One snapshot 
showed her in the sunlight with Jeremy behind her under a 
tree, his face in shadow. I turned the print over to see if it 
was named. It was. A careless hand had scrawled in 
pencil, Claire and Bruce, June 1949. 

The stack of photographs fell from my hand, nearly 
putting out the candle as they did so. I gathered them 
back. I was aghast. Bewildered. Cold with shock. But 
I knew: I knew that what I had just seen was the truth:—I 
saw where it led me. 

Like the banging of a door I slammed shut my under¬ 
standing, and with trembling fingers started to sort all the 
photographs again, by date, by the names on the back which 
I had not bothered to trace before, by a more careful scrutiny 
of their period. Bruce and Jeremy were cousins; they were 
very much alike; my memory could not be clear after so 
long an interval. I tried by every means to convince myself 
that I was mistaken, but it was useless. The photographs 
were against me at every squirming attempt I made to 
escape the dreadful conclusion, which was the truth. In 
the end I gave way, sitting ridiculously on an unscrubbed 
tiled floor in an empty neglected cottage. Fit surroundings 
for the discovery of a very squalid fact. 
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I had not married Jeremy Arkwright. I had been de¬ 
ceived by Bruce Patterson, using his cousin’s name. How 
he had managed to do this, for what reason or ultimate 
purpose, hardly mattered now. I realized, with a further 
shock of horror, that the man was still alive, the object of 
suspicions this revelation made only too credible. He had 
treated me as he had treated Ruth Caldicott. The pattern 
of his nature seemed clearly revealed in those dealings alone. 
He enjoyed women, but they were a side-line, an amusing 
relaxation. The house, the Grange, was his one absorbing 

passion. No wonder, with Jeremy dead- My thoughts 

took another stabbing turn. How dead ? 

But that was the wildest speculation. I must know first 
if they had been on the same ship. Probably not, since 
Bruce had been able to get me so much to himself, and had 
used his name so boldly. I could not understand why they 
had not been about together at Melbourne. Nor why 
Bruce had been accepted in his cousin’s place. I determined 
to settle these points as soon as I could. » 

In the meantime I found myself ready to believe all 
Ruth Caldicott’s dreadful guesses and some more of my 
own relating to Claire Bates’s end. I was ready that night, 
in my humiliation and bewildered rage, to think him capable 
of any and every evil. 

And then, as I gathered together the photographs to tie them 
up again in the brown paper, I remembered Dr. Hammond’s 
note. Bruce Patterson was not only alive but in Wentforth; 
he was at the Crown, less than three miles away, preparing, no 
doubt, to come over quite soon to see his beloved house and 
grounds. All the vague wish to avoid him which had sent 
me driving through narrow lanes to Stockham grew suddenly 
into positive, overwhelming fear. Had he perhaps already 
given way to his wish to see the house ? Had he taken a 
stroll in the moonlight in our direction ? Was he even now 
near at hand, in the lane, or looking in over the gates, or 
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walking up the drive, catching sight perhaps of my candle’s 
flame showing yellow on the bushes behind the lodge ? 

I was too sick with terror even to lift my eyes to the 
window, for fear that he would be there, staring in at me. 
I made a convulsive snatch at the candle: it fell over, 
guttering out in its own grease. 

The darkness of the scullery closed round me, and I 
crouched down on the tiled floor, shivering and sobbing and 
staring now through the window at the moonlit trees beyond 
the waste patch of the lodge garden. 



X 


I T needed all my resolution to overcome the panic I had 
fallen into. I do not know how long I stayed in the 
scullery at the lodge, helpless with fear, but I remember 
telling myself that I must put the candle back in its corner 
and wrap up the photographs properly before restoring them 
to their drawer. In time I was able to do both these things, 
and to make my way to the front door, and even to open it 
and look out into the drive. 

The moon was as bright as ever. Its peaceful cold light 
lay on the trees, crowning them with silver. There was no 
wind, but the air was cool on my face, and sharp with the 
night smell of the leaves and the grass. 

I listened. Even the owl seemed to have gone, giving up 
his hunting, or satisfied by success. I heard a car or two 
pass on the distant high road, and a dog barked with senseless 
repetition down in the village. From the lane outside the 
drive gates came no sound at all. 

I forced myself to step from the door and turn to lock it. 
When I faced the drive again after that short interval I 
nearly wept with gratitude to see it still deserted, peaceful, 
hardly touched with shadow. But the house looked very 
far away, very cold and complacent now in the moonlight, 
offering a shelter that was not at all reassuring, because it 
was too big, too accessible, and held no human being I 
could call upon for help. 

But I forced my reluctant feet to carry me beyond the 
shelter of the lodge porch and on to the exposed bright 
gravel. The movement did me good. I found myself 
walking more briskly as I approached the house, and once 
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inside it, with the door locked, I forgot my recent fore¬ 
bodings and returned to a more common sense frame of 
mind. Why should Bruce Patterson prowl about his 
property at dead of night ? It was a ludicrous idea. He had 
only just recovered from a serious accident. If he had cut 
short his convalescence, it was not because be knew who his 
tenant was, but because he could not bear to be separated 
any longer from his home and the estate. The estate to 
which he had no legal claim; for his marriage with Constance 
Arkwright had been bigamous. 

I was in my own room when this thought occurred to me. 
It was immediately followed by one more disturbing still. 
My own marriage fell into the same category. I myself 
had no right to Simon’s name: nor my children either. 

I cannot pretend to have felt any moral shame at my 
situation. I had been a faithful wife to Simon for too long 
to feel unmarried by my discovery. I simply felt I had been 
doubly cheated; my first marriage was proved a fraud, my 
second a legal crime. 

Having reached this point, I sat down on the edge of my 
bed, for my legs were weak, and I could not stop my teeth 
from chattering. I tried to argue myself out of my dreadful 
position. Bruce Patterson had used Jeremy Arkwright’s 
name. Surely this would automatically make our marriage 
void? How I wished now that my parents had indeed 
taken steps to annul it. In that case die true facts might 
have come to light. That friend of my supposed Jeremy’s; 
that other naval officer who had been a witness. Who was 
he ? Where was he now ? Why had he lent his own name 
to such a dingy transaction ? I did not even remember his 
ship, nor who he was, nor his face nor his rank. Only, 
very dimly, that he had been in uniform as Jeremy—no— 
Bruce, had not. My parents had let the matter drop, and 
so, six years later, I had deceived Simon in my turn. 

At this thought I jumped up and began to pace the room. 
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I felt a sudden disgust of all layv, moral or statutory, that 
could make nonsense of my relationship with Simon. It is 
said that women are natural anarchists. I was certainly one 
that night. 

After a time, in the more sober mood that followed my 
conscious rebellion, I got out my own relics of the past and 
spread them on the table in my room. I had brought back 
with me from the lodge one snapshot of which there were 
two copies in the bundle. This was a picture of Bruce and 
Jeremy dated June 1937. It showed them in white flannels 
with tennis rackets standing together near the pond irt the 
sunk garden. I had a photograph of myself with Bruce, 
the only one I possessed, taken by a friend of mine when we 
were not aware she was doing it. Afterwards Bruce had 
insisted upon having the negative; to destroy it, I suppose. 
But I had managed to secure a print first. I now compared 
the two. My memory had not played tricks with me. I 
had really had no hope it would be so. The familiar hand¬ 
some face, the one that I had seen, lined and older but most 
recognizably the same, with Claire Bates in the recent 
snapshot, was Bruce Patterson. The shorter, stockier 
figure, the face with the pleasant, easy smile and undistin¬ 
guished features, belonged to Jeremy, in name my ghostly 
companion for twenty-two years. I saw the real man now for 
the first time in a yellowing print a quarter of a century old. 

‘ Fool,’ I found myself whispering aloud. * Damned, 
ignorant, silly little fool! * 

I began to feel better. The sense of outrage belonged to 
the past, and being no longer dominated by the girl who had 
suffered it, I could look back with pity and unders tan d ing 
to a thing over and done with. Now even the foundations 
of my former sorrow as well as its persistence were proved 
false: it began to lose all semblance of reality. 

But here a chill thought came to halt my elation. It was 
all very well to dismiss my youthful folly and its conse- 
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quences. It was a fine defiant gesture to plan to ignore the 
law and all the havoc it could make of Simon’s life and my 
own, my boy Jeremy’s, and Anne’s. The choice was not 
in my hands. Bruce Patterson was alive, menacingly close. 
My whole fate, present and future, would be ordered by 
him and by him alone. 

Again I felt trapped, as I had done at the lodge. Again I 
began to argue furiously in favour of my probable escape. 

Patterson was wicked, I said to myself, but he was not 
primarily a hunter, nor a killer, I might feel hunted just 
now, with the weight of my discovery pressing upon me, 
but it was only reasonable to imagine that his early treatment 
of me was no more than a callous wildness, in which there 
was a great risk for him of discovery and punishment. I 
must not make the mistake of supposing him to be a stage 
villain, planning deliberate diabolic acts. The truth seemed 
to me that his was a nature inordinately selfish, and self- 
seeking, and this made him the easy instrument of evil. 
The Grange was the real object of his desire. To possess 
and retain it and the lands that went with it he would go to 
any lengths: I believed that he had brought on the death of 
his wife and later arranged the death of her secretary— 
perhaps because she knew what he had done. I should not 
be in danger myself if I stood aside, preserving the secret of 
his earlier marriage. 

This cowardly conclusion gave my thoughts a certain 
respite, which lasted while I went downstairs to see that all 
the doors were properly locked up, and to find myself a 
much-needed drink and something to eat. I was naturally 
hungry after so much excitement. Besides, as I have said, 
I was feeling a kind of inner elation that bore me up over 
the immediate danger, belittling its importance. The chains 
I had carried were struck off, and though I was still beset by 
dungeon walls, my personal freedom was restored, and my 
individual strength, such as it was, increased. 
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While I was downstairs the telephone bell rang. I put 
down my drink on the hall table and went into the library, 
taking another bite at my sandwich as I did so. My voice 
was not very clear as I said ‘ hullo ’ into the receiver. 

‘ You won’t know me,’ a man’s voice answered. ‘ I am 
your landlord, Bruce Patterson. That is Mrs. Townsend, 
isn’t it ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ I answered, keeping my voice low and indistinct. 
‘Yes. Good evening.’ 

‘ Good evening. I don’t want to interrupt the rest of 
your tenancy by intruding on you, but I wondered if you 
would mind my coming up to have a look round the gardens 
sometime ? ’ 

‘ Of course not,’ I said. I could not very well deny 
him access to his own grounds. But I wanted to know 
when he would be coming, so that I could arrange to be out 
at the time. 

1 That is very kind of you. Gosden tells me you are a 
great gardener. I should be very pleased indeed to make 
your acquaintance. Would you be likely to be in tomorrow 
afternoon ? * 

My heart sank. I murmured something unintelligible to 
gain time. But I saw that it was pointless to put off the 
encounter in a place so small as Wentforth. Better perhaps 
to get it over. The thing would have to be faced. I saw at 
once that my vague plan of evasion was hopelessly imprac¬ 
ticable. 

* Yes,’ I said more loudly, * come tomorrow afternoon— 
any time you like. I shall be in.’ 

He thanked me politely and rang off. I sank into a chair 
near the telephone, my unfinished sandwich still in my 
shaking hand, my heart pounding against my ribs. 

I was sure he must have recognized my voice. Perhaps 
not at first, but at the end, in my general agitation, when I 
had spoken quite naturally. I knew his voice again, so why 
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not he mine ? Except that I was prepared and he was not. 
But no, I decided, I would have known that voice anywhere, 
in any circumstances. It had shaken me more than my 
new knowledge, more than my terrible suspicions. I 
realised, with a shrinking of the spirit, that I had agreed at 
once to his suggestion. Exactly as in the old days, I saw 
the disadvantages of what he proposed, and in the same 
moment agreed to it. That promptness to fall in with his 
wishes, together with the sound of my voice, must have 
given me away to him. 

I tried to imagine his first reaction, the probable shock of 
discovery to him in his turn. It all depended upon how he 
looked back on his adventure. Had he tried ever to find 
out what had become of me after his cousin’s death ? Did 
he know about my marriage ? Was he aware of Simon’s 
success in his profession ? I flattered myself that he had 
followed my career, and then remembering that he had 
addressed me as a stranger I jumped to my feet, calling myself 
a fool again and again, a vain, self-centred fool. I went 
back to the hall to fetch my drink and treated myself to 
another. After that I felt steadier and my thoughts moved 
more sedately. So I went to bed, and fell at once into a 
heavy sleep. 

I woke suddenly a few hours later. The moon lay in a 
bright streak across the carpet near the open window. It 
was very quiet in the room, and I wondered if I had woken 
of my own accord or if something in the house had roused 
me. I sat up in bed, my mind perfectly clear, remembering 
everything. I thought it quite reasonable to expect Bruce 
Patterson, after discovering who I was, to take immediate 
action against me. At two in the morning melodrama does 
not seem unlikely. 

I listened. At first I only picked up distant sounds, a 
train far away, the wind moving the branches of the trees. 
A rustle came from nearer at hand, and at the same time the 
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moonlight on my floor was broken by shadows quivering 
across its surface. I shrank down in bed. Something or 
someone was shaking the climbing roses on my balcony. 

When I recovered myself I slipped out of bed, and sliding 
round by the wall, peered out by the corner of the window, 
listening hard. I had not been mistaken. There was 
someone below, a human being, no animal. I heard a 
grunt or two and deep breathing, and then a slight thud. 
Either someone had climbed up and now had climbed down 
again, or he had made an unsuccessful attempt. 

I waited, not daring to show myself on the balcony. 
There was no need, for presently I saw a dark figure appear 
on the lawn, moving towards the trees. It was a man, and 
he carried a bundle under one arm. Before he reached the 
shadow of the trees he looked back at the house, and I saw 
his face in the moonlight turned up towards the balcony. 
It was Peck. 

I collapsed on to my bed in helpless laughter. Peck of 
all people! Dear Peck, out poaching in Mr. Patterson’s 
grounds! There could not have been a more charming 
anti-climax to my terror. Or one more unexpected. I 
curled up again under the bedclothes, to sleep dreamlessly 
until a disgruntled Mrs. Spring called me at a quarter past 
nine. 

In the light of day Peck’s intervention seemed to blow a 
disinfecting spray over the horrors of the evening before. I 
was, however, a little curious to know what he had been 
doing under my window. I examined the foot of the 
climbing rose and the bit of grass between it and the path 
round the house. I could find no marks on the wall or 
on the bushes growing against it. I wondered if I had been 
mistaken, and had perhaps dreamed the whole thing. 
Except Mr. Patterson’s return, which was indeed solid fact. 

Gosden had a lot to say about the master’s visit to his 
cottage, his nosiness, as he called it. The shopkeepers all 
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hoped it did not mean the end of my stay before my time. 
And Mr. Caldicott walked beside me on my way back to 
the Grange from the village lamenting what he called ‘ the 
end of our peaceful interlude’. 

* Is Mr. Patterson such a disturbing element ? ’ I asked, 
as lightly as I could. 

* I ought not to discuss him,’ answered the vicar with a 
helpless gesture. ‘ I am not one of the family and it is not 
my business, except in so far as my parishioners are involved.’ 

* Are many of them involved ? ’ I asked more soberly. 

He glanced at me to find out exactly what I meant. I 

returned his look. Then I said deliberately, ‘ Has Ruth 
been over again lately ? ’ 

He looked very startled and said in a low voice, ' No. 
She is working very hard and from what I hear through 
Phoebe spends her off-duty hours at the sea, bathing.’ 

‘ Very good for her,’ I said. 

He walked the rest of the way to my gates in silence, only 
asking when we reached them and he turned to go, ‘ How 
much longer shall we have you with us ? ’ 

I told him four weeks. 

‘ No chance of an extension ? ’ 

* I am afraid not. I have just agreed to share a bungalow 
in Devon for the school holidays. My sister-in-law and her 
family are booked up there and my children and I will join 
them. In any case I am sure Mr. Patterson wants to come 
home as soon as he can,’ 

‘ I fear so,’ said the vicar despondently. * We shall all 
miss you very much,’ he added, and then hurried away 
before I could thank him properly. 

I was very much touched by his kindness and that of the 
villagers. It did not seem that I had done anything to 
deserve it. I decided that the reason was they found me 
different from the Arkwrights, who had not improved with 
succeeding generations. They enjoyed the change, perhaps 
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all the more because they knew it was only temporary. I 
made up my mind to give a little series of farewell parties of 
various kinds to all these nice people. It would be pleasant 
to make sure of seeing them once again, and it would steady 
me to occupy myself with organising the events. I spent 
the time before lunch making lists and fixing provisional 
dates. After the meal, I thought, I would make a start 
with sending out invitations. 

But I was by then too restless to begin. Besides, I wanted 
to be as far away from the house as possible when Bruce 
Patterson arrived. I planned to receive him in the garden, 
where I could see him coming towards me from a distance. 
I must have time to get used to both the familiar and the 
new in his appearance. The recent snapshot was a help, 
but such photographs are not very reliable guides to a person’s 
looks. 

So I put away my lists in the book I was reading and took 
it and a couple of chairs to the rose-garden. Here, in the 
shade of one of the arches, I established myself. I com¬ 
manded the whole length of the herbaceous border, the sunk 
garden beyond it, and the windows of the two rooms that 
made its background. I took care to tell Mrs. Spring that 
I expected Mr. Patterson to call, asking her to bring him 
straight out to me in the garden. Directly after lunch I had 
gone to my room and put on a summer dress with a bold 
pattern in browns and reds on an off-white ground. It was 
one Simon had helped me to choose, a cheerful country 
dress. I had worn it a lot at Wentforth in the hot weather. 
I was determined to look my best at the dreaded meeting. 
It was the only way to keep up morale during the act of 
recognition, if that had not already taken place over the 
telephone. It was the only way to endure what would 
follow. 

My plan succeeded. Mrs. Spring appeared at the 
morning-room windows, holding back one of them to let 
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Mr. Patterson pass. She led him through the sunk garden 
and up the slope between the banks of bright flowers. I 
held my book up to my face until she was within speaking 
distance. Then, before she announced him, I looked up, 
got swiftly to my feet and moved forward. I hoped my 
timing was natural and sufficiently, but not over, friendly. 

Mrs. Spring said her usual piece and turned back to the 
house. Bruce Patterson came forward to take my out¬ 
stretched hand. 

Now, I thought, it is going to happen. He has hardly 
changed at all: the snapshot made him look older than he 
does. It is the same face; the same bold, half-sulky set of 
the mouth; the same bright inquiring look; perhaps he is 
a little heavier about the jaw as his figure is heavier, broader, 
more powerful than ever. 

He pressed my hand, stared into my eyes, and then turned 
his head back towards the house. I saw the line of his 
mouth soften as he looked. 

‘ I want to thank you, ’ he said. ‘ Gosden was right. You 
are a great gardener. I have never seen the flowers look 
better, or better kept.’ 

I could not answer him, only point out the chair beside 
my own as I sat down again. My heart was racing, my 
throat and lungs on fire. For he had not recognized me. 
He had not the faintest suspicion of ever having seen me 
before. 



PART II 


I 

I OOKING back on that afternoon, I can remember only 
jtwo states of mind : fear, paralysing fear, until the moment 
when Bruce Patterson looked at me with the eyes of a 
polite stranger, and afterwards, a profound humiliation. 

I suppose that sounds as if I were a very vain woman, or 
a very self-important one, or both. I am sure I did not 
imagine that the years had not changed me. Of course 
they had. I am quite used to facing women I have known 
fifteen or twenty years ago and meeting their unrecognizing 
stare with one equally blank until a mutual friend reminds 
us of our identities. But from Bruce—or Jeremy, as I still 
could not help calling him to myself—I expected more. I 
had not yet got the real man into focus. His later image 
covered the one I had carried in my heart, like a second 
photograph taken on a film already exposed. Both were 
clear in themselves, but overlaid one upon the other they 
made a meaningless blur. The older fixed portrait, too, was 
unreal. I must have simplified it, idealized it, in twenty- 
two years. I think if the real Jeremy had come back to me 
I would not have recognized him as readily as he would 
have known me. But that is nonsense. There never was 
my Jeremy. He was a creation of my own, perfected and 
refined over this long time until he had acquired the formal 
stylized beauty of a Chinese painting. 

Bruce Patterson, on the other hand, was very real and very 
much alive. He took the chair beside me, lowering himself 
into it with care. 



* I am not still maimed,’ he said, answering what he took 
to be concern on my face. * It is just that I distrust deck 
chairs. I had one fold up on me as a boy, and I nearly 
lost a finger by it.’ 

He held out his left hand, and my face grew hot as I 
recognized the stiff third finger with its shortened, nailless 
stump. I was thankful for the shadow my wide sun-hat 
gave to my face. I felt a sudden revulsion of feeling, in 
which the crooked finger took on the whole crooked nature 
of the man, and I shrank away from it as I had never done 
in the days when it had roused my girlish pity. 

‘ Horrible,’ I murmured, keeping my head bent a little. 
‘ So dangerous, I know.’ 

He must have thought me very silly. But in my confusion 
I did what was probably the safest thing at that moment. 
I suggested a walk round the rest of the garden. 

He agreed enthusiastically, leaving his chair much more 
rapidly and lightly than he had taken it. We saw every¬ 
thing, and talked to Gosden’s boys in different parts of the 
grounds, and to Gosden himself in a dark potting-shed, 
where he was standing very quietly, trying to make himself 
inconspicuous, in the hope that he would be passed by. 
He could not expect to succeed with Mr. Patterson, however. 
The latter glanced into the shed as we passed the door, and 
at once went inside. I heard his over-hearty greeting, and 
Gosden’s slow, distant answer. 

I waited outside. It was not for me to interfere. I would 
have gone quietly back to the house alone, only I wanted to 
avoid the slightest appearance of eccentricity. So I waited, 
wondering how long my real respite would be, and what I 
should do when at last he recognized me. 

He left the potting-shed with Gosden at his heels. They 
were talking technicalities about some new spray for green 
fly. I had gone up the row of gooseberry bushes to see if I 
had left much fruit there after the final picking, and since I 
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was stooping over a bush when they left the shed, I did not 
follow them. But soon I heard Bruce Patterson, from the 
other side of the tomato house exclaim, ‘ Where the devil 
has that woman disappeared to ? ’ 

I moved further up the row, keeping my back turned 
towards the glass-house, and presently I heard a very 
different voice say, ‘ Oh, there you are, Mrs. Townsend! 
So sorry to dash off. But seeing Gosden I thought I might 
as well explain to him-’ 

* Of course,’ I interrupted. I was beginning to feel bored 
with the situation. Neither of us was host, neither was 
guest. We both felt constrained in a place where we both 
liked to be at home. I brought matters to a head by leading 
the way back towards the garden chairs. Mr. Patterson 
said he must not stay. Everything was looking lovely, but 
he had no right to take up my time, and so on. It was all 
put with the charm of manner I remembered so well, and 
with complete insincerity. I was sure he had come up on 
purpose to talk to Gosden about his new spray. 

I did not offer to take him into the house, but I walked 
with him towards the gate. I wanted to see what he would 
do when we came to the lodge. The windows there had 
been cleaned that morning on the outside, and the crumbled 
plaster brushed off the window sills. 

We met Mrs. Spring in the drive going up towards the 
house with her pail and cleaning things. He nodded to her 
without speaking, but after she had passed us he said, 
1 Wonderful old bird, that. Considering she drinks like a 
fish.’ 

* Mrs. Spring drinks ? ’ 

‘ Yes. Haven’t you noticed ? ’ 

* Not a sign.’ 

* You haven’t been here long enough.’ 

‘ But she isn’t the sort at all I She goes to chapel at 
Stockham every Sunday.’ 
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* To sober her up for Monday, I expect.’ 

He did not even glance at the lodge as we passed it nor 
did he ask why Mrs. Spring had been walking up the drive 
with a pail in her hand. At the time I thought this very 
suspicious, but later I found out from the latter that he had 
questioned her about the lodge at once when she opened the 
front door to him. He had asked what was being done there 
and why. She had told him it was a spring clean, and he 
had simply said, * So I gathered. You had better go straight 
down when you have announced me to Mrs. Townsend, and 
finish it.’ Which she had done. 

I puzzled over his description of Mrs. Spring for some 
time after he left. I thought he must surely be mistaken. 
People do have habits that are quite unsuspected by those 
about them, but drinking was a very unlikely vice to find in 
Mrs. Spring, the respectable, the unbending, the severe. I 
wondered if he had said it to discredit anything she might 
have told me about the family. In point of fact, she had 
told me next to nothing about any of the Arkwrights, but he 
could not know that. 

I went back to the house in a curiously humbled frame of 
mind. The encounter with Bruce Patterson had, I think, 
finally planted my feet on the solid ground of reality. My 
last fantasy had melted with the other mists of adolescence 
from which I had been emerging since I first came to 
Wentforth. 

Mrs. Spring had my tea ready for me in the library, and 
no sooner had I sat down to it than she appeared in the door¬ 
way, carrying a parcel. This she put down at my elbow, 
and then stood back, waiting for me to acknowledge it. 

‘ What is this ? ’ I asked her, though I knew only too well 
where it came from. 

' It’s a bundle of photos,’ said Mrs. Spring with deliberate 
candour. ‘ Old toes and new ones, and what they was 
doing down in the lodge beats me.’ 



‘ Why shouldn’t they be there ? ’ I asked innocently. 

‘ Because they come from Mr. Patterson’s desk in here. 
Many’s the time I’ve seen him take them out to show his 
friends. Besides, there’s some he used to keep about the 
rooms in frames, Mrs. Patterson did, I ought to say. What 
was they doing at the lodge ? That’s wot I’d like to know.’ 

* How can I tell you ? Whereabouts were they ? ’ 

She looked me sternly in the eye. 

‘ Drawer in the front bedroom. ’Ow’d they get there ? 
Can’t have flown there on their own.’ 

The brown paper of the parcel had been loose when I first 
found it. I had left it in the same condition. I now tucked 
in the ends and tightened the string. 

‘ If you are sure it belongs here in the house, then it 
ought to go back where it usually is. I should put it there, 
if I were you.’ 

She nodded sourly. 

‘ Easier said than done. Drawer’s locked.’ 

‘ Oh, I see. In that case leave it on the desk and tell 
Mr. Patterson exactly what you have done.’ 

She recoiled with something like fear. 

* I couldn’t do that. He’d accuse me of tampering with 
it.’ 

I saw why she had brought the parcel to me, so I got up 
and tried all the drawers of the desk, knowing well already 
that they were locked. When' I had done this I laid the 
parcel of photographs on the blotter; 

‘ We’ll leave it here, then,’ I said. * I’ll tell Mr. Patterson 
we found it during the spring-clean, and you said it belonged 
to the house.’ 

‘ But then he’ll know I opened it.’ 

* Of course he will. He would suspect that in any case. 
It was very natural curiosity, and besides, it might have been 
more rubbish for the bonfire.’ 

, I slipped the string aside, pulled the ends of the brown 
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paper again and looked into the parcel myself. I drew out 
one or two photographs at random, glanced at them and 
pushed them back. 

* There,’ I said. * I've looked at it, too. I’ll tell him so, 
if he calls again. Then he can’t blame only you.* 

I smiled at her as I said this, and she suddenly gave one 
of her rare grins. 

* That’ll fix ’im,’ she said, and then, returning to her usual 
manner, * Sorry to trouble you, madam, I’m sure.’ 

This conversation, added to what I had seen in Gosden’s 
behaviour, showed me that the staff at the Grange stood 
very much in awe of their master. I could, in my present 
frame of mind, very easily understand this. I had found 
him a formidable person to deal with, even on remotely 
friendly terms. And this not altogether because I knew so 
much of his questionable past. There was a forceful impulse 
in the way he spoke and moved which, while it had given 
an added charm to his manner when I first knew him in 
youth, was now rather repellent in its insensitive drive. 
Perhaps I exaggerated. It would not be surprising. I 
knew I was terrified of our next meeting and that it would 
take place very soon. One sketchy visit to the garden was 
not likely to satisfy him. He would make his way into the 
house, I knew, just as soon as he could. 

But my plan for this was already laid. The first of my 
final parties, a tea, to which, among others, the Caldicotts 
were invited, was to take place in two days’ time. If Mr. 
Patterson suggested coming again soon, I would invite him 
to it, and he could not very well refuse. Surrounded by 
several guests I thought I could prevent him coming too 
close to me: his attention would be diffused. And he would 
see me as a practised hostess, separated by twenty years of 
experience from the girl he had betrayed. 

I went up to my room later, to fetch a book from my 
bedside table. There, in the family snapshot, were Jeremy 



and Anne, playing on the sands, and there between thpm , 
tall and straight and laughing, was Simon. 

I turned, with a little sob, to my other picture of him and 
caught it up, longing as I had never done before that the 
face in the cardboard mount behind the cold glass would 
turn into the real Simon’s face, that my cheek could press 
against his warm cheek, smelling of tobacco and soap, that 
his lips could find mine. I wanted the eyes in the photo¬ 
graph to light up with recognition, with pleasure at the sight 
of me, with the love that had always shone steadily from 
them in spite of my unresponse. I had been humiliated as 
well as frightened; Simon was the only person who could 
take away that sting. When I put the photograph back on 
my dressing table my hand was shaking. 

I went to bed early, but not to sleep. The thought of 
Simon obsessed me. It was not only that I wanted comfort 
and reassurance. Far more than this I wanted to pour out 
for him all the love that had been turned back in its flow 
towards the phantom Jeremy. Some people have more 
need to love than to be loved. Perhaps I am one of those. 
At any rate, my principal desire, growing unbearable as the 
night dragged on, was to love Simon. 

By seven next morning I was desperate, and took desperate 
action. I put through a long-distance call to Simon in 
Washington. 

It seemed to me a perfectly reasonable thing to do when I 
set about it. While I waited I began to panic and nearly 
called it off again. Would he think I was really mad at last ? 
What could I tell him without appearing so ? Accuse my 
landlord of double murder ? Or of bigamy ? What could 
I say that would not have gone perfectly well into a letter ? 
A new thought struck me. It was early morning in Eng¬ 
land : it would be six hours earlier still in America; the 
middle of the night. He must be in bed, asleep! 

I began to laugh, and at that moment the telephone bell 
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rang. A cold voice said, ‘ Your call to America is coming 
through in five minutes. Stand by to take it, please.' 

I was still laughing to myself when I was put through. 

. But the voice that answered my excited ‘ Hullo’ was not the 
one I expected. It was an American voice. I had time to 
grow impatient before Simon, stiff with formality and sleep, 
asked who I was. 

‘ It’s me, Roz. Darling, say something quickly in a 
natural voice.' 

1 Merciful heavens !' 

* Simon, I love you. I truly love you. I've only just 
found it out. I had to tell you at once.' 

There was silence at the other end of the line. I felt 
cold with fear. Spoken like that, the words might have 
fitted any Hollywood second feature. Simon must think 
me mad or drunk or both. 

‘ I'm not tight,’ I went on miserably. 1 I’ve never been 
more sober or sane. I’m sorry I’ve woken you up, because 
I forgot about the time. I’ve been thinking about you all 
night. Oh, Simon, my darling 1 ’ 

His voice, rather a strained voice, came through at last. 

* Sorry, old girl. I haven’t much brain in the middle of 
the night. Is everything O.K. ? ’ 

‘ Yes, quite O.K.’ 

* Nothing wrong with the kids ? ’ 

* No, darling. Simon, it was simply and solely to tell you 
I’m all right again. Permanently. I love you. I truly 
do. I’ll explain when I see you.’ 

* When you see me ? ’ 

‘ Please, let me come out after the holidays! I’ve fixed 
with Gillian to share a bungalow in August and September. 
But after school starts I want to come to you if you’ll let 
me.’ 

1 If I’ll- My darling, bless you. Bless you! ’ 

‘ Simon I ’ 
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‘ Don’t say any more now. It’ll take a bit of getting 
used to. I’ve been training myself to face the worst.’ 

* I’m sorry. I was never worth it. But I’ll try to make it 
up to you.’ 

‘ No. It was my fault.’ 

' Never. You’d better go to sleep again now, dearest. 
Are you annoyed with me for calling you ? ’ 

‘ Good God, no 1 ’ 

* I’ll write to-day.’ 

* Ring me up again if you feel like it. And don’t keep 
apologizing for waking me up. It couldn’t have been in a 
better cause.’ 

* Are you pleased ? ’ 

‘ Am I pleased, hell! I’m delighted.’ 

‘ Oh, Simon, aren’t you getting American ? ’ 

1 It’s very catching.’ 

The pips sounded. 

‘ Goodnight then, Simon, darling.’ 

‘ Goodnight, my dear love.’ 

I was not afraid any longer. The morning sun was 
friendly on the balcony and in my room. It warmed my 
bare feet on the carpet as I stood near the window, looking 
out at the trees. 
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II 


M Y tea-party was quite a success. 

For one thing, the drawing-room looked very 
pretty, with enormous bowls of sweet-peas filling it with 
scent and colour. I spent nearly an hour picking these from 
two long hedges Gosden had planted the autumn before. If 
you planted the sweet peas in the autumn, he told me, you 
might lose the lot, but if they survived into the spring the 
plants grew very much larger than those planted from seed 
at the usual time. And the blooms were as large and strong 
and fine as the plants. Certainly these were magnificent by 
any standard. The display startled all my visitors out of 
their first frigid politeness and they did not sink back into 
it later. So the general atmosphere was as warm as if we 
were all old friends. 

Some of my guests did nearly qualify for that title. The 
vicar and his family had called me Rosamund for several 
weeks now, as had Lilian Coates, a retired naval man’s wife, 
who was president of the local Women’s Institute. She 
had persuaded me to give a talk there on some of the capitals 
I had lived in. It had sounded to me very inferior Baedeker, 
but the members seemed to enjoy it as much as I enjoyed 
their home-made cakes at the tea that followed. 

The other guests at my tea-party were a university don, 
down from Oxford, staying with his cousins, bridge acquain¬ 
tances of mine, who had brought him along with them; a 
friend of the don’s, who was staying at the Crown, preparing 
to make a pageant of Stockham for its festival week at the 
beginning of August; and this man’s daughter, who was 
supposed to be musical. At any rate she had the duty of 
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gathering together a small orchestra to play supporting 
music for the pageant: her own instrument was the recorder. 
The ninth guest was Bruce Patterson. 

The latter might have caused a good deal of constraint in 
the party had it not been for the presence of the comparative 
strangers. As it was, they were amused to learn that he 
owned the Grange, and they made the most of the situation 
between landlord and tenant, the owner a guest in his own 
house—and so on. I was glad enough to surround him 
with these people and escape myself to a chair between the 
vicar and his wife. Phoebe Caldicott wandered to the other 
end of the room with the girl who played the recorder. 

I found that Mr. Caldicott was already waist-deep in the 
Stockham pageant and likely to be submerged in it alto¬ 
gether. His knowledge of local history was very considerable. 
He had already supplied the pageant-master with several of 
those anecdotes, both sentimental and funny, that relieve 
the dull magnificence of the processions, and give the 
audience a pleasant sense of the importance of their own 
town. In Stockham’s case this was only very recent, barely 
a hundred years, but much would be made both of the rapid 
vigorous growth of the town, and the mellow surviving grace 
of Wentforth, its former overshadowing centre. The vicar 
was very deep in mid-Victorian literature, I found, and was 
consulting it for suitable dialogue to fit into one or two small 
spoken scenes. 

Mrs. Caldicott was not so pleased about the pageant. 
Her chief concern at this time of the year was always the 
Women’s Institute Bazaar, of which she was permanent 
organizer under the president. 

‘ No one is working for the bazaar,’ she lamented. ‘ They 
haven’t even got any spare money for it. Everyone is 
planning how to make themselves a costume for the pageant. 
The big scene of the opening of the railway. It seems all 
Wentforth attended, delighted with its arrival.’ 



* Misguidedly so,’ added the vicar. ‘ They did not foresee 
their own decline. But we seldom do, of course.’ 

* They could hardly be expected to,’ put in Mr. Patterson, 
turning abruptly in our direction. He had broken off his 
conversation with the don and the pageant-master, so they 
also turned towards us. 

‘ Why not ? ’ I asked easily. * People do occasionally 
show a little foresight.’ 

‘ Perhaps. But in this case they were hardly aware of 
the railway before it was actually next door to them. They 
saw none of the building of it, none of the devastation. No 
one in Wentforth had his land wangled out of him. No 
one was bribed to give it up, either.’ 

1 That would make a great difference,’ said Lilian. 

The vicar, under this rather oblique attack, lost his zest 
for the topic. We had by this time settled down to our 
meal, so I offered him another cup of tea, which he refused, 
and as soon as the others had also finished he wandered off 
across the room in company with Phoebe and the pageant- 
master’s daughter, and I heard him beginning to tell them 
the history of the china in the wall cupboard at the other end 
of the room. The don took his vacant chair; the pageant- 
master dropped into a seat beside Mrs. Caldicott. Bruce 
Patterson was left alone a little apart from the others. So I 
offered him a last sandwich, which, as no one else was eating, 
he naturally refused, and then, having smiled my most party 
smile at him, I turned my attention to the don. He knew 
most of his cousins’ friends, so we soon discovered a great 
many mutual acquaintances. This sort of social game is not 
at all exacting: I was able to keep my eye on Mr. Patterson 
most of the time. 

But I gained nothing. He was never looking in my 
direction; all my carefully concealed glances failed to detect 
anything of interest He stayed where he was until Mrs. 
Caldicott, charitable and friendly woman, moved across to 
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talk to him. I could not hear what they were saying, in 
the general noise, but neither was annoying or startling the 
other, and I felt sure their talk followed Mrs. Caldicott’s 
usual pattern. 

Presently Phoebe asked me if she might take her young 
companion into the small library garden. This started a 
general demand for sight-seeing which I rather welcomed as 
a good round-off to the party. They were not likely to come 
back into the house, once they were out of it. I was begin¬ 
ning to find Bruce Patterson’s endless confabulation with 
Mrs. Caldicott unnerving; I wanted now to end it. 

But I was disappointed. Perceptiveness was not her 
major virtue, and since her companion showed no signs of 
moving, but continued to listen to her with a strangely rapt 
expression, she merely turned her head when her husband 
spoke to her, and shook it firmly. 

‘ Rosamund showed me round only last week,’ she said. 

* And me only two days since,’ added Mr. Patterson. 

‘ We are discussing leaks in roofs,’ went on Mrs. Caldicott. 

* I had no idea the Grange gave so much trouble. It reminds 
me of that house we had in Newsom-Saint-Peter. Buckets 
everywhere—all through the winter.’ 

‘ If you are going to talk about Newsom-Saint-Peter I am 
certainly joining the open-air party,’ said the vicar. 
1 Rheumatism apart, I have never been the same man since.’ 

‘ Daddy had to look after three parishes,’ explained 
Phoebe to anyone who was listening. * Newsom-Saint- 
Peter, Newsom-Saint-Mark and Newsom-All-Souls. Hardly 
anyone came to church. I don’t believe they understood 
how the system worked. So ’ he was always bicycling 
furiously to and fro to empty churches. Weren’t you, 
Daddy ? ’ 

‘ It’s a pity it didn’t happen near Stockham,’ said the 
pageant-master, who had turned back to listen. ' Decline 
of religion in the villages in modem times, contrasted with 
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cinema attendance at the Stockham Regal. But perhaps it 
would overload the narrative. I have ample material 
already. Besides, it might not quite fit. More March of 
Time, really, isn’t it ? ’ 

He passed thoughtfully into the garden, his mind probably 
occupied with the grouping of large crowds. Nobody 
bothered to talk to him again, and I was much too put out 
by Mrs. Caldicott’s obtuseness in staying in the house and 
keeping Mr. Patterson there, to wait for absent-minded 
pageant-masters. But I think he did not notice any neglect: 
he was warm in his thanks to me when he said goodbye, and 
I saw his daughter slip her arm into his as they moved off 
on foot down the drive. 

The don and his relations had come by car. They left 
together, with the remaining three of us waving as they 
went. Then Phoebe and her father turned towards the 
front door. 

It was now Phoebe’s turn to be awkward. She said 
brightly to her father, ‘ I’ll fetch Mummy out. Don’t 
bother to come in too.' 

There was nothing for me to do but stay where I was in 
the drive, talking to Mr. Caldicott. My heart sank when 
Phoebe emerged with her mother only. It was outrageous 
of him, I told myself angrily, but absolutely typical. 

‘ Mr. Patterson has gone to the library*to look for a book,’ 
Mrs. Caldicott told me cheerfully. * We went there to¬ 
gether, actually, to join you in the garden, but you were 
nowhere to be seen, and then Phoebe came for me and he 
said to go on and he would follow.’ 

‘ He seems to ignore the fact that you have the Grange 
still,’ Mr. Caldicott said to me. 

* He always did have a nerve,’ said Phoebe. 

I smiled at them all: there seemed to be no answer. 
After they had gone I went straight to the library. 

I think he probably heard my step in the passage, for 
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when I went in he was standing at the open windows with 
his back to me. He turned with convincing abruptness. 

‘ I am behaving disgracefully,’ he said. 

I stood still near the library desk, where the shadow of the 
room was deepest, and he stayed where he was near the 
window, smiling with so much charm and good nature and 
boyish diffidence that my heart turned over and memories 
crowded suddenly upon me. 

As I remained silent he moved forward, but stopped again 
before he reached the table. 

‘ Say you forgive me.’ 

This was a little too much. I was not going to begin a 
flirtation, however mild. I thought of Ruth Caldicott and 
the secretary and summoned up a becoming anger. Out¬ 
wardly I ignored his advance, I saw a useful means of 
checking him lying on the desk right under both our noses: 
the parcel of photographs Mrs. Spring had brought up from 
the lodge. I took it into my hand. 

* Of course,’ I said mechanically, and added, ‘ I am glad 
you have stayed, because I wanted to give you this. Poor 
Mrs. Spring came across it when she was cleaning the lodge, 
and she was in a terrible flap in case you should be angry 
with her. I looked at it myself. It seems to be a collection 
of family photographs.’ 

I held it out to him with my most polite and distant smile, 
and for an instant I saw his face grow cold and hard. Then 
the charming smile was back, and I wondered if I had 
imagined that swift chill of anger. 

‘ Why did she move the parcel ? ’ he asked. ' Did she 
tell you that ? ’ 

‘ Because she was sure it used to be kept in this room. 
She seems to think she has seen you take it out to show to 
people.’ 

' ‘ Very likely. One always forgets how curious servants 
are.’ 
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He did not tell me why the photographs had been put 
away in a drawer at the lodge: perhaps he had not done it 
himself. It was unlikely to have been Ruth Caldicott. 
She would have mentioned it in her diary, I felt sure. Per¬ 
haps Claire Bates- Yes, perhaps Claire—and with 

some definite intention- 

Bruce Patterson was unlocking a drawer in the desk. 
He pushed the parcel inside and turned the key on it. 

‘ I do keep those particular photographs in here,’ he said. 
* I should certainly have missed them. I suppose Mrs. 
Spring wanted to show them to a friend for some reason 
best known to herself.’ 

I did not remind him that she could not have taken them 
from a locked drawer. 

‘ Perhaps she took them in one of her lapses,’ I suggested. 

He smiled. 

‘ You don’t believe what I told you about her ? * 

‘ I have not confirmed it yet.* 

‘ You will in time, no doubt.’ 

‘ There is very little time left.’ 

He now had no possible excuse for staying, and my real 
wish for him to go away was sure of fulfilment. But some 
unpredictable impulse made me say, to my own great 
astonishment, ‘ Will you have a drink before you go ? ’ 

He was as surprised as I was, but pleased—far too pleased. 
I opened Miss Arkwright’s panel, which I had turned for 
convenience into a cupboard, and took out a bottle of gin 
and another of whisky. 

‘ I will get some glasses and the syphon,’ I said, leaving 
the room to fetch them from the kitchen, 

Mrs. Gosden was there; she had come early to help 
Mrs. Spring wash up the tea-things. The latter was 
standing in her overcoat near the back door, 

* I want two glasses,’ I said cheerfully. ‘ Mr. Patterson 
is still here.’ 



They exchanged looks. 

‘ I have given him the photographs, Mrs. Spring,’ I went 
on. ‘ He was not a bit angry.’ 

Not with her, I said to myself, wondering again about the 
inner rage that had flooded him. 

* That’s a blessing,’ Mrs. Spring said with obvious relief. 

* You never know how he’ll take a thing. Quiet as a lamb 
one minute, and creating fit to beat the band the next.’ 

I went back to the library with the glasses, a syphon, and 
some lime-juice. 

Bruce Patterson was again at the window, looking out into 
the garden, but he heard me come in and, turning back into 
the room, took the tray from me and put it down on his desk. 

‘ You do the dispensing, then,’ I found myself saying, as I 
sat down in an armchair. 

He brought me my drink and then sat on the edge of his 
desk, one foot up on the swivel chair belonging to it and the 
other on the floor. Quite a friendly little scene. 

‘ I notice,’ he said after a pause during which we sipped 
our drinks and looked at one another, ‘ that you have altered 
nothing in the arrangement of this room, nor of the drawing¬ 
room. Does that mean that you approve of my taste, or 
that you are entirely indifferent to it ? ’ 

* Neither,’ I answered with spirit. * It means that I 
have spent most of my time in the garden, and not in the 
house.’ 

He laughed. 

‘ But I think I should not have altered much,’ I said. 

* And I should imagine that most of the furniture stands 
where it has been for several generations.’ 

He did not altogether like that. 

‘ Unfortunately, in some cases, yes. My wife was ex¬ 
tremely conservative. She disliked anything in the nature 
of an experiment. But I made one or two alterations not¬ 
withstanding. And since the rooms are used for different 
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purposes now from in former times, naturally there have 
been changes in the arrangement of them.’ 

It was clear that he had been extremely jealous of his wife’s 
authority over the house. I wondered if he had changed 
much since her death. It was not a topic that Mrs. Gosden 
was likely to discuss with me. 

I began to wonder how much longer he intended to stay. 
He had finished a long whisky-and-soda, after transferring 
himself to an armchair, where he was leaning back in such 
a settled position that I began to be afraid he had forgotten 
he was not living in the house. Nothing, I told myself, 
would persuade me to ask him to stay on to dinner. 

1 You spend most of your time in the garden, do you ? * 
he said lazily, and without waiting for an answer, went on: 

‘ Or in this room ? You are perfectly right. The view 
from here—that distant sweep of hill showing above the 
wall—is almost perfect.’ 

* The view from the dining-room is better, I think,’ I 
argued. * The sunk garden is so very attractive, and there 
are the trees as well as the rest of the same hill.’ 

‘ I have not been into the dining-room yet since I came 
back,* he said. 

Again, to my inner fury, I found myself inviting him to 
stay, but he got up instead. 

‘ No, thank you very much. You must be tired after 
playing the hostess all this afternoon, and putting up with 
me when you well deserved a rest. I’ll go back to the 
Crown now.’ 

* What about your book ? ’ I asked. 

‘ What book ? ’ 

‘ The one Mrs. Caldicott said you had stayed behind to 
get.’ 

' It is not here. It must be upstairs, I think. But it can 
wait.’ 

We left the library. On the way down the passage he 
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stopped to greet Mrs. Gosden in the kitchen, while I went 
on into the hall. When he caught me up there, as I was 
undoing the front door, he said, * Is this arrangement really 
comfortable for you ? Just having two of them daily, I 
mean ? I ask because I can get the Bridgers along any tim e 
you like. They were abroad with me, but they’re back now 
visiting relations until I want them. Shall I tell them to 
take over for the rest of your stay ? ’ 

4 Oh no 1 ’ I cried, too startled to keep the feeling out of 
my voice. The Bridgers indeed 1 His creatures ! Spying 
on me, perhaps; in any case reporting my doings to him. 

4 Oh, no thank you,’ I repeated in a calmer voice. 1 1 
am perfectly satisfied with my arrangements. After all, I 
have only four weeks left.’ 

4 Four weeks,’ he repeated softly. 4 A passing flash—or a 
life-time.’ 

I did not know what he meant and did not very much 
care. I thought he was trying to impress me, I held the 
front door open for him so that he could hardly fail to take 
his cue and go out through it. But even then he lingered. 

4 May I come again soon ? * 

4 To see the house ?—Or the garden ? ’ 

4 To see you.’ 

4 My last weeks are getting fairly booked up,’ I said 
coldly. 4 No doubt we shall run into one another in the 
village.’ 

4 1 seldom go there.’ 

My silence after this had its effect. He turned to go at 
last, only saying, after he had thanked me for the party, 4 1 
will come again, and hope I shall be lucky enough to find 
you in.’ 

I watched him move away down the d rive. He had walked 
from the Crown, for exercise, I supposed, since I knew he 
had a car with him. Peck had told me with envy in his voice 
that it was a Humber Snipe. He walked fast; there was 
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pride in his bearing, and great assurance. His crimes had 
served to increase his self-confidence, not dim it. I found 
this thought peculiarly horrible. 

After I had locked and bolted the front door I went back 
to the library to collect the glasses. I took them into the 
kitchen, where Mrs. Gosden was dishing up my dinner. 
Her face wore a very frosty expression. I guessed at once 
what Mr. Patterson must have said to her. 

‘ I have been offered the Bridgers,’ I told her confidentially. 
‘ Mr. Patterson said I could have them any time if I wanted 
them.’ 

She looked at me stonily. 

‘ But I don’t want them,’ I said. ‘ I couldn’t have been 
more comfortable than you and Mrs. Spring have made 
me. I wouldn’t dream of changing now. I—I really 
count on you a great deal. I should simply hate to have 
strangers in the house. Particularly now that Mr. Patterson 
is in the neighbourhood.’ 

I knew I was running on quite unnecessarily, but I found 
I could not stop. The pressure of all my secret knowledge 
forced me to it. 

‘ Don’t you trouble your head about him, dear,* said 
Mrs. Gosden, laying a hand on my arm. ‘ You’re safe 
enough with me and Mrs. Spring, not to mention Gosden 
at a pinch, and your Mr. Peck, bless his heart.’ 

This extraordinary speech seemed perfectly natural to me 
just then. I patted her shoulder and thanked her, and she 
put an arm round me and held me to her for an instant, 
sympathetic tears springing up in her blue countrywoman’s 
eyes. 

A few minutes later she came to me in the library to tell 
me as usual, * Dinner is served, madam.’ 
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pride in his bearing, and great assurance. His crimes had 
served to increase his self-confidence, not dim it. I found 
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Ill 


I WAS not given much respite before Bruce Patterson 
came again. And this time he did not announce his 
intention; he merely arrived. 

I had, however, made a few preparations for his inevitable 
coming. I had told Mrs. Spring to put all visitors in the 
drawing-room before telling me of their arrival. By avoiding 
that part of the lawn which was visible from the drawing¬ 
room windows, keeping instead to the library garden or the 
rose arbours, I knew I should not be seen until I chose to 
appear. 

Mrs. Spring did not fail me. She came hurrying up the 
slope from the sunk garden on the second day after my tea- 
party. It was barely three o’clock, and her disapproval of 
this early hour was apparent in her voice. 

‘ Mr. Patterson, madam,’ she said, looking down her nose. 
* I put him in the drawing-room like you said. I told him 
I’d see if you was at home.’ 

' Quite right, thank you, Mrs. Spring,’ I told her. 1 Will 
you go back to him and say I will be with him in a minute ? ’ 
* Very good, madam.’ 

I let her gain the french windows of the dining-room 
through which she had come out; then I ran round through 
the walled garden into the library, hurried along the passage 
—the kitchen door was shut and I could hear Mrs. Spring 
moving about inside—and so gained the hall. 

The drawing-room door was shut, too. All the same, I 
took my shoes in my hand to pass silently upstairs to my 
room. Once inside I turned the key in the lock. 

I was panting a little; I do not run so fast nor so easily 
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as I used to do, and my agitation had forced the pace. For, 
as Mrs. Spring was talking, I had suddenly remembered my 
set of early photographs, including the snapshot of Bruce 
Patterson and myself in Melbourne. Suppose he had now 
recognized me ? What more natural than to search in the 
drawers and cupboards of my room for supporting evidence ? 
I prayed I was not too late. 

But my room was exactly as I had left it. The contents 
of my drawers were undisturbed. Very quickly, since I 
knew he was expecting me in the drawing-room, I found the 
snapshot, put it in the long envelope in which I kept his 
few letters, and the newspaper cutting of Jeremy Arkwright’s 
death, and went downstairs again as quietly as I had come up. 

The hall was still deserted, the drawing-room door still 
closed. I had my shoes in one hand, the packet in the other. 
As I thought of the picture I must present my heart beat 
painfully, but in another second I was out of sight round the 
corner. 

All the time I was sorting out these tell-tale relics I had 
been wondering where I could possibly put them for safe 
concealment. Before I reached the library I had decided 
upon a place: the old shelves Miss Arkwright had made. 
Mr. Patterson had seen me open the panel to take out gin 
and whisky. He would never imagine that I would use the 
same shelves to store my secrets. A flat envelope, high up, 
where it got in no one’s way and could not be seen from 
ground level- 

I shut the panel, put on my shoes, and walked at a steady 
pace down the passage. When I turned the corner Bruce 
Patterson, descending, had just reached the last step of the 
staircase. 

We both stopped dead, but it was he who recovered first. 

‘ I must apologize,’ he said, with engaging frankness. 

‘ Mrs. Spring very correctly showed me into the drawing¬ 
room, and I waited, also very correctly. Then she came 
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back to say you were coming in from the garden, and I 
remembered the book I meant to find the other day.’ He 
held out a book he was carrying. 4 I thought it might be 
on the bookshelf above my bed. I also thought there would 
be time to fetch it and get back to the drawing-room before 
you appeared. But you’ve caught me in the act,’ 

4 I don’t see why you shouldn’t take your own possessions 
from your own room,’ I said carelessly, crossing the hall. 

4 You make wonderfully little fuss,’ he answered, holding 
the drawing-room door open for me. ‘ Another sign of a 
very charming character.’ 

4 Do sit down,’ I said, 4 and I will ask Mrs. Spring to make 
some tea.’ 

4 Isn’t it rather early for her to do that ? ’ 

4 She won’t mind.’ 

4 Can’t we have it in the garden ? ’ 

4 Would you rather ? ’ 

4 Much rather. I’d like to have it where I first met you, 
in the rose-garden at the end of the border.’ 

4 Then you will have to carry out the tray. Mrs. Spring 
always tells me she can’t take trays far. The walled garden 
is her limit.’ 

‘ Of course I’ll carry the tray.’ 

I was able to escape again to Mrs. Spring, and made 
this the excuse for staying with her, arranging crockery and 
then cutting a few sandwiches while she boiled the water. 
Mr. Patterson had not objected to taking tea so early. Per¬ 
haps he thought I was prolonging his visit by this means, 
whereas in fact my intention was the exact opposite. ' My 
only thought was how to get rid of him at the earliest possible 
moment. 

For I was quaking inside. Bruce Patterson had been 
upstairs to his room. How long had he been there ? All 
the time I was in mine ? I cursed myself for not going 
straight to the drawing-room. Surely I could have kept him 
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in sight while he was at the house. Then I could have dis¬ 
posed of my papers and the snapshot afterwards. As it was 
I had probably played straight into his hands. 

Then common sense began to reassure me. I had locked 
the door of my room; the only other entrance was through 
the bathroom common to his room and mine. But I had 
locked the door of the bathroom on the day I had first read 
Ruth Caldicott’s diary. Even if he had been in his room 
when I was in mine he could not have seen what I was doing. 
Nevertheless I was shaking inwardly with fear. In his 
abrupt check at the foot of the stairs he had looked like a 
wild animal scenting danger; his subsequent ease of manner 
had not wiped out my recognition of his own alarm. Evi¬ 
dently he had not expected to be caught. He had relied on 
getting back to the drawing-room before me. And yet, I 
reflected, with mounting qualms, watching Mrs. Spring 
make the tea, he must have realized that I had left the rose- 
garden. From the window of his bedroom he would be 
able to see my empty chair in the arbour. But had he 
looked out of the window of his room ? Had he been too 
busy to do so ? Had he really visited his own room at 
all? 

He carried the tray up between the borders, and set it 
down on the grass near my chair, taking my directions 
meekly enough. Neither of us referred again directly to 
the liberty he had taken, but after some slight conversation 
about our neighbours, in which he tried to find out how 
many of them had met me, and what I thought of them, I 
found myself saying quite naturally, 4 You have really spent 
practically all your life here, haven’t you ? ’ 

He did not answer at once. Then he said, 4 1 was born 
in Liverpool and brought up in the Midlands until I was 
sixteen. I came here for the first time at that age.’ 

4 1 think I knew that. Miss Arkwright told me.’ 

4 You see a good deal of her, don’t you ? * 
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‘ Poor old thing 1 She said she liked me to go round. 
She enjoys talking about-’ 

I was going to say ‘ her relations but I finished lamely 
instead, ‘ —about local affairs 

He was not deceived. His eyes flashed at me with quick 
anger. 

' I am not one of her favourites,’ he said stiffly. ‘ So I 
imagine she drew richly on her imagination in discussing 
me.’ 

‘ I don’t think so,’ I defended her, and then, seeing the 
implication of what I had said, we both laughed. 

‘ But seriously,’ I went on, ‘ you did spend all your time 
here when you were not at school, didn’t you ? ’ 

‘ I was in the Navy for a number of years,’ he said, with 
his eyes on the distant hills. 

* Were you really ? ’ I answered, as innocently as I could. 
' I thought you farmed. The younger Arkwright boy was 
in the Navy, wasn’t he ? ’ 

‘ Surely old Gertrude told you we both were. I left it as 
soon as I could after his death. We were on the same ship: 
I was there when he was lost.’ 

I could not remember what Miss Arkwright had said 
about him, because during those early conversations with 
her I had been gathering knowledge of Jeremy. Bruce had 
meant nothing to me then. 

‘ That must have been terrible,’ I said conventionally. 

‘ Let us stop talking about me,’ he said. ‘ Tell me about 
yourself. You have a husband who does something at our 
Embassy in Washington; and you have two children.’ 

* Both at boarding-school,' I said. ‘ I am collecting them 
for the summer holidays and taking them to the sea, as 
usual. Then, when I have put them back in their respective 
schools, I shall go out to join Simon.’ 

‘ Do you want to go ? ’ he asked. 

' Of course.’ 
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I found myself blushing. He looked at me steadily and 
then looked away. 

‘ You could have had the kids here,’ he said. * There 
was nothing in our agreement to exclude children.’ 

‘ But my lease ends at the end of July.’ 

* I would have extended it a couple of months—for you.’ 

This made me gasp. It was altogether too blatant. 

‘ Oh, come, come ! ’ I protested. ‘ And you can’t bear 
to be away from the place even now for more than forty- 
eight hours.’ 

‘ No,’ he agreed calmly. * I would have extended your 
lease on condition I came back to live in the house myself.’ 

I laughed, treating this as the joke it might have been. 
He smiled at me and shook hia head. 

‘ It could easily be a serious plan,' he said. 

I held out my hand for his cup, offering him tea at the 
same time. And here this conversation might have been 
brought to a decent end if I had not let my thoughts run on. 
But I said, ‘ All the same, this must be a heavenly garden for 
children to play in. You have everything; space, and grass 
to play all the right games on, and shrubberies to hide in, 
and trees to make forts in, and the river not so far away to 
bathe in, and the swings and parallel bars up here—I mean 
you had them when you were young yourself—before the 
rose-garden was made-’ 

I stopped talking. He was still gazing quietly before 
him, as he had done all the time except when he was trying 
to impress me with the effect I had on him. But now 
there was an added stillness about him that clogged my 
words. 

‘ Quite right,’ he said gently at last, but without looking 
at me. ‘ Only how do you know there was a little outdoor 
gymnasium on this mound ? ’ 

* Gosden told me,’ I said, far too brightly. * I was 
talking to him one evening about the lay-out of the gardens 
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and their history. He told me the library walled garden 
had been-’ 

* Gosden has been with me for ten years,’ he interrupted, 
turning at last to fix his eyes on me. ‘ The rose-gardens 
were laid out in 1930, the year after I married Constance 
Arkwright.’ 

The roof of my mouth was too dry for speech. I fumbled 
with my cup, holding it in both hands and sipping as if my 
tepid tea were too hot to drink. 

‘ He seemed to know his history very well,’ I said care¬ 
lessly, as soon as I could speak. 

He stood up suddenly, and I put down the cup I was 
playing with and stood also. Again my heart was racing 
in anticipation of the exposure that was bound to come. 
But again, whether he now knew me or not, he did not 
declare himself. Instead, he took my hand in his, holding 
it in the warm, light clasp I still remembered. My fear left 
me; common sense seemed to shout suddenly, ‘ But this is 
an old friend, a close friend, a loved friend I How idiotic 
to imagine harm from anyone you know so well 1 ’ 

The glow lasted while we walked, still hand in hand, over 
the lawn, and until I said good-bye to him across the drive 
gates. We were smiling at one another and he put out a 
hand to touch my shoulder. 

* You will be cold if you stay much longer,’ he said. It 
had clouded over, and we both looked up at the sky as he 
spoke. 

* Run along in,’ he went on, giving my shoulder a gentle 
twist to turn me round. ‘ Before it rains.’ 

I was feeling a little mad by then and quite reckless. 

‘ I could always shelter in the lodge,’ I said gaily. 

‘ And I could keep you company there.’ 

For a second his eyes bared his thoughts. I stepped 
back violently. The next instant he had saluted me gravely 
and was striding away up the lane. 
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I hurried back to the house quite as fast as Bruce Patterson 
had advised, but not because I was afraid I should be caught 
by the rain. I was convinced now that he knew me. I had 
given myself away to him time after time. Why did he not, 
then, declare himself ? Was he uncertain that I in my turn 
had recognized him ? Was he waiting for me to mount the 
melodrama ? Perhaps that was it. I swore to myself that 
I would never do this. I counted up my remaining days 
at the Grange. I had only three weeks left. I could—I 
must—hold out. 

I went across the hall to the stairs and was beginning to 
go up when Mrs. Spring came round the passage corner. 

* He didn’t offer to bring the tray back in, I suppose ? ’ 
she asked sourly. 

I went down again. 

' Oh, dear! We forgot. I’m so sorry. And it’s after 
your time, too. I’ll go out and collect it.’ 

‘ Don’t you bother, madam. Mrs. Gosden come in a 
few minutes back; she’ll shout to Mr. Peck to runup for 
it.’ 

‘ Peck ? It’s his afternoon off.’ 

* He’s been on the roof of the garage all afternoon, mending 
those old pigeon-cotes, he says, And giving ’em a coat of 
whitewash. They’d need it, too.’ 

‘ I see.’ 

I thought I saw very clearly. From the garage roof one 
would have a clear view of most of the garden on that side 
of the house, including the roses. I hoped the arbour was 
too far off for Peck to have seen Bruce take my hand. Had 
it, then, meant something to me ? I entered my room in a 
hard rage, with myself, with Peck, and above all with the 
owner of this beautiful, terror-filled house. 

At any rate, I told myself, he must have spoken the truth 
about his expedition upstairs. Nothing, as I had observed 
before, had been moved in my room, when I took my 
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envelope out of it. It was now exactly as I had left it when 
I hurried downstairs. 

I wandered about for a few minutes, picked up my family 
snapshot, kissed Simon’s face in his photograph, tidied my 
hair in the mirror, dabbed fresh powder on my nose. I 
went on to the balcony. That reminded me again of my 
faithful watchdog, Peck. I hoped he had not driven away 
the pigeons by his attentions to their house. Probably no 
one had thought of cleaning it for years. I wondered if 
they liked whitewash. It was bound to surprise them at 
first. 

Wondering about the clean pigeon-house, I went into the 
bathroom to wash my hands. Curiosity instantly took hold 
of me. I must have one look into Bruce Patterson’s room. 
He said he had merely fetched a book; he had shown me 
the book. But that could not be all. I took hold of the 
key of the dividing door to turn it, but it would not turn. 
I seized the door-handle instead. The door opened. I 
took a swift look into the room. All was as before. 

I shut the door again violently, turning the key to lock 
it. Then I sat down on the edge of the bath, panting 
foolishly. 

The door had not been locked. But I had locked it 
weeks ago, and kept it locked. So Bruce must have his own 
keys; he must have come into the bathroom, if no further. 
But how could he do that, from his own room, with the 
key in the door on my side. He must have entered, then, 
from my room. After I had left it. Yes, that was it. That 
was why he had not locked the bathroom door again— 
because the key was not on his side of the door. 

I looked at the cold tap in the bath. No water ran from 
it. A strong hand, stronger than mine, had given it the 
extra turn it needed to stop the drip. 

I got up wearily from the edge of the bath to walk back 
into my room. The drawers of the bureau were closed. 
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The key was under the paper in its accustomed place. But 
I knew, as I fitted it into the keyhole in the desk top, what I 
should find when I opened it. 

And I was right. The small red note-books were there. 
The green one had disappeared. 
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IV 


I T had become the custom at Wentforth, only broken 
the previous year by Mrs. Patterson’s illness, to hold the 
Women’s Institute Bazaar on the lawns at the Grange. 
Mr. Patterson had been approached by Lilian Coates, the 
president, as long ago as March, some time before his 
accident, and he had given permission for his grounds to 
be used again. All this I had heard from Mrs. Caldicott 
when she began the actual preparations for the event. And 
it was very largely because I should have to be present in 
any case that I had agreed to preside over the cut-flowers 
stall and also, in company with Gosden, to judge the 
vegetables in the garden produce competition. 

When this was settled I had at first looked forward to a 
tiring and tiresome afternoon, following several days of 
activity, when the big lawn below my bedroom window 
would be transformed into a kind of circus. I was right 
about the preparations. A marquee was put up, which 
meant endless hammering, whistling, and shouting. This 
was followed by the erection of a smaller tent for teas, one 
for the Committee, and a few canvas booths for the ice-cream 
and cigarette vendors, and the fortune-teller, without 
whom no Women’s Institute Bazaar is complete. But I no 
longer felt bored with the idea of taking part in the show. 
On the contrary, I threw myself into the work with a genuine 
enthusiasm that must have astonished the Caldicotts if they 
had given themselves time to notice it. 

Anything, of course, to keep me away from Bruce Patter¬ 
son. Anything to make the days fly past until the hour 
when Peck would stow my suitcases in the boot of the 
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A.C, and drive me away from my past, finally and for all 
time. 

This is not to say that I was able to avoid seeing him alto¬ 
gether. During the week in which the Institute Bazaar 
came to the boil he visited the house twice, and I met him 
on the road three times. He behaved very naturally on all 
these occasions. He was friendly, perhaps a shade more 
familiar than one expects from a new acquaintance, but still 
nothing I could really complain of. Nothing at all to make 
me uneasy; no return to the advances he had made at our 
last meeting. No hint of any verbal weapon withheld, nor 
of any material one either. Evidently he had decided upon 
a lull in his operations. Or had I now no part in them ? 
Was he satisfied with his recovery of Ruth’s note-book, 
trusting to my equal wish to leave the distant past buried ? 
To admit to recognition would do no good to either of us. 
I had my husband and family, he had his estate. Let well 
alone. Provided, of course, Ruth Caldicott was prepared 
to hold her tongue and I did not suspect his crime. 

While I helped Mrs. Caldicott with her lists of entries, 
and latef, in the erected marquee, worked with her and 
Phoebe and the members of the committee to arrange the 
multitude of future unwanted Christmas presents on their 
stalls, I kept turning over and over in my mind this funda¬ 
mental question. Did he really know me ? If so, did he 
mean to let me go, for his own immediate safety, or did he 
not dare to do so, in case, at some time or other, in some way 
beyond his control, I should betray him ? I could do nothing 
to discover his intentions. I could only wait for him to 
declare them. And this seemed to be the last thing he 
would do. 

My days, therefore, were spent between the vicarage and 
the marquee. I saw that my evenings were occupied also. 
Twice I took the car alone to see Hannah and George. One 
evening when Gosden’s hip was giving trouble I helped 
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Mrs. Gosden to pjck fruit in her own garden. Another 
night I took Phoebe Caldicott to the cinema in Stockham. 
This was not entirely disinterested kindness, for I wanted to 
get her by herself to hear news of Ruth. The latter was 
still at Fulcombe, but Phoebe told me she had applied for a 
transfer to a larger hospital in order to complete her training. 
Evidently she, too, had some idea of breaking with her 
past, but I wondered what Bruce Patterson would do when 
he heard of it ? Without her notes, written at the time, her 
suspicions, even if she declared them, could have no weight. 
It did not seem to me that the police would consider them 
at all, far less take any action. It was nearly nine months 
since Mrs. Patterson’s death, and the only other witness, 
Claire Bates, was also dead. Bruce ought to be glad to get 
rid of Ruth so cheaply, but again would he be able to endure 
another potential threat in the hands of a second woman he 
had wronged ? In spite of the fear he aroused in me, and 
the dreadful circumstances that bred it, I found myself 
laughing silently over his predicament. 

Phoebe, noticing my secret amusement, thought I had 
found some hidden humour in the film we were watching. 
When I could not explain the joke to her, she looked at me 
rather pityingly, with the frank tolerant superiority of 
modem youth. It was just as well she could not know my 
thoughts. 

The morning of the bazaar broke fine and sunny, with a 
cool breeze shaking the canvas of the tents. I was out early 
to receive the entries for the vegetable competition and to 
arrange my stall of cut flowers. There were a great many 
more of these than I expected. Most of the people of 
Wentforth were keen gardeners, and I knew beforehand that 
I should have a fine display for sale. But I did not expect 
such vast quantities. However, I borrowed a table from the 
white elephant section, where the entry was not large, and 
I hoped the afternoon visitors would include a few people 
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who had no garden of their own, though this did not seem 
very likely. 

Gosden came into the marquee about the middle of the 
morning. 

* Lucky it’ll be dry for it,’ he said, after greeting me. 
‘ They won’t mess up my lawns to the extent they does 
some years.’ He shook his head over the whole display 
before him and added with a despondency brought on by what 
he saw, * Not but what the grass in this tent’ll be ruined. 
Takes me a couple of months to get it right afterwards.’ 

‘ As bad as that ? ’ I said sympathetically, moving beside 
him towards the competition table. 

‘ Every bit. They did ought to use the village green, 
but they seem to think the ones with money mightn’t come 
to it there. If they’re such snobs they have to come to the 
Grange, I say let ’em stay away.’ 

This remark called for no answer, so I said, * You will 
have to do the real judging, Gosden. I don’t know the 
rules, and I don’t know the points to look for in most 
cases.’ 

I soon discovered that Gosden, whether he knew the 
official rules or not, had no intention of applying them. 
He moved methodically up and down the tables, handling a 
marrow here, a potato there, stirring a neatly laid-out plate 
of runner beans to look at the underneath ones, turning the 
plums from side to side. All the time he gave a running 
commentary in his slow deliberate voice. 

‘ Number Six. King Edwards. How often have I told 
Charlie not to grow ’em ? Just like him: never take a piece 
of advice. Arran Pilot’s the sort for his ground every time. 
Come along twice the size of this.’ He held up a fine large 
potato for me to see. ‘ Never mind. He was born stubborn, 
and stubborn he’ll be to his dying day. Now these is 
Arrans; Dick Short’s: you see what I mean ? ’ 

* How do you know whose they are ? ’ I asked. * They 
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are only numbered. We aren’t supposed to know the 
growers. 5 

‘ Then they shouldn’t ask me to judge,’ said Gosden. 
‘ Me and the missus gave those plates the King Edwards is 
on to Charlie Field when he was married, and Dick’s the 
only man in Wentforth prints figures as neat as that label 
on his stuff.’ 

And so it went on. Gosden knew most of the con¬ 
tributors personally and the rest by repute. We unblush- 
ingly gave the first prize to Charlie Field, in spite of his 
obstinacy in growing the wrong kind of potato, and the 
second prize to Dick Short for a basket of magnificent 
raspberries. The third prize went to the grower of much 
the finest exhibit in the competition, a dozen smooth, 
straight, pale French beans. But, as Gosden said, ‘ He’s 
almost a professional: sells a fair bit of his stuff, and has a 
whole-time paid gardener. The committee ought to have 
disqualified him by rights.’ 

I endorsed all Gosden’s awards, and then went back to 
my stall to put the finishing touches there. It was while 
I was doing this that Bruce Patterson made his first appear¬ 
ance that day. 

‘ Have you and Gosden been giving yourselves prizes ? ’ 
he asked, after we had said good morning, and the gardener 
had left the marquee. 

' Not quite, because we have not put in an exhibit. But 
the proceedings were rather doubtful, all the same, I 
thought.’ 

‘ Oh, no one expects him to be impartial. In fact, no 
one sends any of their best stuff here, because Stockham has 
its annual Flower and Vegetable Show next week—a much 
more important event, with much more rewarding prizes.’ 

* I see.’ 

He admired my stall, asking me if he could help me with 
it. I was glad to be able to tell him it was finished, and 
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that I was going to leave it directly to go into the house. 
He made a sad face at me, but did not try to keep me, and I 
hoped I had got rid of him for the morning. But when I 
next went out about half-past twelve to take a final look 
round before changing my dre 9 S, I found him in his shirt 
sleeves helping the vicar to set up a ‘ lucky dip ’ tub near the 
entrance to the marquee. With an increasing crowd 
coming and going, neither of them noticed my entrance, 
and as my own stall was quite near where they were working, 
I could not help hearing scraps of their conversation. It 
froze my blood. 

‘ She is a dear girl,’ the vicar was saying. ‘ Perhaps I 
ought not to say girl, as she must be getting on for forty, 
but she has that fresh, cheerful manner one associates with 
youth.’ 

I missed the next few words but heard clearly, ' —atmos¬ 
phere in Australia—partly responsible. She spent several 
years at Melbourne in her youth.’ 

I understood then that he was talking of me. His 
affectionate flattery went past me; I was furious with him 
for discussing me at all, and with Bruce of all people- 

* Australia ? ’ the latter asked, in a flat kind of voice. 

* Yes. Her father was on the staff of the Governor 
General. Has she never spoken to you of Australia ? * 

1 No,’ said Bruce slowly, ‘ I don’t think she has.’ He 
leaned towards the vicar, and it was plain that he was asking 
him what else he knew about me. 

I could not bear to stay there. If either of them had 
turned they must have seen my terror-frozen face. I was 
in constant danger of being hailed by name in their hearing; 
that would have brought their attention to me at once. I 
turned away, moved gently into the crowd, and by degrees 
managed to get out of the marquee by the emergency exit 
at the other end. 

But my peace of mind was gone. Silly, well-meaning 
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Mr. Caldicott. If his latest piece of kindness had not 
decided my fate, Bruce Patterson must be dense indeed. 
And I knew he was anything but that. 

I dressed slowly, putting on the shady hat I had worn at 
my first meeting with my landlord. He had not recognized 
me, then: perhaps it would alter my face again out of 
recognition. Vain hope. So much had happened between 
us since that day: conversations in which we seemed to be 
strangers discovering one another; other meetings when 
we had been as easy together as old friends. All the same, 
I had never been tempted to declare myself, so why should 
he ? Except that fear of him played so large a part in my 
behaviour and presumably did not in his. 

Was I right in making that assumption? I could not 
know. There was nothing to connect me with the story of 
his wife’s death unless he had seen Ruth Caldicott, and had 
heard from her that she had asked me for her diary. But I 
could not be sure he had not spoken to her. I could be 
sure of nothing. 

The air in the marquee was very hot when I took my 
place there at two, the opening hour. It was crowded with 
people. All Wentforth had come, and many others besides. 
No great lady had been asked to declare the bazaar open; 
instead the ceremony was performed by the president-elect 
for the following year. This was Mrs. Poulton, the wife of 
the grocer, and the owner of the recipe for the famous home¬ 
made cakes that made her husband’s store so popular. Her 
little speech was beautifully short and to the point, and very 
soon we were able to get down to our proper business of 
selling our unwanted wares for quite extortionate prices. 

This game went merrily forward until tea-time, when 
the marquee emptied and the other tent filled to bursting 
point. 

Mr. Patterson chose his moment well. I decided that 
he had planned it in advance. 
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* I want a button-hole,’ he said. 1 A carnation, I think. 
Would you say a white one ?' 

‘ Not with that suit,’ I answered, playing his game. 
' What about this pink one with scarlet edges ? ’ 

‘ Much too gaudy. You don’t really suggest the suit is 
matched by that flower ? ’ 

‘ Perhaps not. A dark red one, then ? ’ 

* All right. How much ? ’ 

‘ Half-a-crown.’ 

I had put a bit of maiden-hair fern behind the red carna¬ 
tion and was folding silver paper round the stalk. He took 
a ten-shilling note from his wallet and laid it before me. 

‘ No change if you pin it on for me yourself.’ 

His impudence made me coldly angry, but I was there to 
make money for the cause, and I was determined to behave 
as any other bazaar stall-keeper would. I simpered fool¬ 
ishly, came out from my place, and did the job for him, 
longing to stick the pin, not behind the button-hole, but 
deep in any place where it would hurt. He stood quite still 
while I did it. Afterwards, while I was putting away the 
note in the cashbox he said, ‘ Now what about tea ? ' 

I was able to refuse this, happily. The Caldicotts had 
been very insistent that I should join them in the committee 
tent as soon as my relief appeared at the flower-stall. As 
she arrived while I was still explaining this to Mr. Patterson, 
I was able to hurry away at once, with a backward look and 
wave of the hand, leaving him with my successor, who pre¬ 
vented him from following me by immediately engaging him 
in lively conversation. 

I had escaped again, but not for long. As if he realized 
my wish to avoid him and took a malicious pleasure in oppos¬ 
ing it, I was for the rest of the afternoon continually running 
into him, I found him standing in the next group of people 
to those I was with; walking towards me between the tents 
when Phoebe and I slipped off to the fortune-teller; leaning 
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against the side of her booth when we left it. On each 
occasion he said a few words and passed on, but he was 
never far away, and as the people began to disperse and their 
ranks thinned, his presence made itself felt with ever growing 
intensity, 

I began to feel desperate. He was taking his revenge in 
good measure for my elusiveness. I wondered if he would 
insist upon coming into the house when everyone else had 
gone. I knew I could not stop him if he really meant to 
do so. 

Just when I was deciding to give up the struggle and meet 
whatever was in store for me, I saw Peck, dressed in his 
chauffeur’s uniform, standing at the door of the tent. He 
had been directing people into the improvised car park all 
the afternoon, and now his work must be nearly over. 
Bruce Patterson was on the other side of the door. Smiling 
at him as I passed, I gave him goodnight politely, and turning 
towards Peck, said in a clear voice, * I suppose it is nearly 
time for us to go. Peck ? ’ 

His face did not show the slightest surprise. 

‘ Just on time, madam.’ 

‘ I will be at the front door in five minutes.’ 

' Very good, madam.’ 

In five minutes Peck was there, standing ready beside the 
open door of the A.C. In two more minutes we were 
moving out of the gates. 

* To Chilstead,’ I told him. 

Neither of us spoke a word until we took the final turning 
towards the Forsters’ house. Then I told him to stop. He 
brought the car in to the side of the road. 

‘ I am not really dining at Chilstead,’ I said. ‘ The 
Forsters are away for the week-end.’ 

‘Yes, madam. Mrs. Gosden informed me you were 
dining at home. I took the liberty of asking her to put the 
meal forward to eight-thirty.’ 
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* Didn’t she mind ? ’ 

* On the contrary. She was pleased to come in later, as 
Gosden did not get back for his tea until after Mrs. Coates 
had distributed the prizes for the vegetable section. Shall 
I turn the car, madam ? 1 

I hesitated. Then I said in a low voice, ‘ Will it be safe 
to go back now ? ’ 

I was past caring what I said to Peck. I had to have help 
or leave Wentforth immediately. 

' I would suggest we drive along the Marshfield road,’ he 
answered, ‘ to where it crosses the main Stockham road, 
and then turn right, back to Wentforth. At the top of the 
hill there is a public footpath through the wood. At the 
edge of the wood you get a very good view of the Grange 
and its grounds, including the drive. It will be possible to 
see if there are any cars still standing there.’ 

‘ Will it really ? ’ 

It seemed to me we should be much too far away to identify 
•Mr. Patterson’s Humber Snipe, and I said so, but Peck 
gently shook his head. 

‘ In the pocket of the car on your side, madam,’ he told 
me, ‘ you will find a pair of field-glasses, liberated on the 
Arno during the late war.’ 

He was right, of course, since he had put them there. I 
complimented him upon his choice, one of the best German 
makes. 

Peck and I walked through the wood to a stile leading 
into a field on the slope of the hill. I saw that the place 
where we stood was the view from my bedroom window, 
part of the hill that rose above the trees on the lawn. I 
handed the glasses to Peck. 

‘ Is that the Humber ? ’ I asked. 

There were two cars in the drive. I thought that neither 
of them was the one I feared to see there, but I wanted to be 
sure. 
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* No, madam,’ he said. * One is a taxi come for Mrs. 
Coates: she ordered it late this afternoon. The other 
belongs to the gypsy—the fortune-teller, I mean. Very 
posh car, considering. No doubt she has other side-lines.’ 

* No doubt. Thank you, Peck. Then we can drive home.’ 

We did not speak again as we walked back to the road, 

but when we were in the car I said, ‘ Peck, do you ever 
write to—Washington ? ’ 

* Yes, madam.’ 

‘ Do you give details of our life at Wentforth ? ’ 

' Not much, madam.’ 

‘ I’m glad. I don’t want Mr. Townsend to be worried. 
And as we are going to join him at the end of September-’ 

‘ Join him , madam ? ’ 

‘ At the end of September, Peck. I should prefer to tell 
him about—Wentforth—myself.’ 

* Quite so, madam.’ 

We relapsed again into silence. I reviewed the events of 
the day; the quiet, busy morning, the noisy strenuous after¬ 
noon, the gradual sense of pursuit, of being cornered, of 
being on the tremulous edge of panic. 

‘ Peck,’ I said, as we turned into the drive, ‘ do you think 
I am mad ? ’ 

He stopped the car in front of the house with a jerk, 
jumping out to run round and open the door for me. His 
mouth was set in a thin line and his eyes were blazing. 

‘ Who the hell’s been putting ideas of that sort into your 
head,* he cried fiercely in his natural voice. * You just tip 
me the wink and I’ll knock their blooming block off, whoever 
it is.’ 

* Nobody,’ I said, half laughing, half crying. 1 Nobody 
except myself. But anyone would think I was a bit peculiar 
if they knew how I’ve behaved during the last hour.’ 

’Not in Wentforth, they wouldn’t,’ he assured me 
earnestly. 
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I burst out. 

‘ Then in God’s name why don’t they act ? * 

He did not answer this but bending towards me he whis¬ 
pered, ‘ How about doing a bunk to-morrow ? ’ 

I thought, if only we could! Then I remembered there 
were just ten days left, hardly more than a week. I could 
not go until my time was up : I could not go until the score 
was settled between Bruce and me. I could not. 

Peck’s anxious face made me smile in spite of my solemn 
thoughts. I laid a hand on his arm. 

‘ No, Peck,’ I said. * Dear Peck, I can’t. We’ve got to 
stay to the end.’ 

End of what, I wondered, as I went into the house. 
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V 


T HE end. It had become an obsession. I found 
myself staring at calendars, counting the days and 
hours, like a school-girl watching the last day of term. I 
made the most exact detailed plans for the journey into 
Devonshire, looking at the time-table half a dozen times a 
day, and always remembering as I did so that the children’s 
school trains were specials, and I already had the times of 
their arrival in London. Jeremy broke up a day earlier 
than Anne. We would stay the night at an hotel and go to 
the Zoo and perhaps a theatre. Then, when we had col¬ 
lected Anne the next day, Peck would drive us down to the 
west to join Gillian and her family. It was all settled. But 
I found myself going over it again and again. 

The trouble was I had not enough to occupy me. The 
Women’s Institute Bazaar had been held on a Saturday. 
I filled the next day with unusual piety, going to both 
matins and evensong, with a visit to old Miss Arkwright 
in the afternoon. Tuesday week was the day fixed for my 
departure. On Monday, therefore, I had six empty days 
before me; six, not seven, because on Wednesday evening I 
was giving my last farewell party to the neighbourhood, so 
Wednesday, at least, was provided for. But there were six 
days in which to count the hours: six slow days to wander 
from room to room, outwardly engaged in collecting my 
possessions for packing, inwardly satisfying my need for 
restless movement. On Monday this prospect seemed very 
grim indeed. 

I ought to have rung up Washington again. A talk with 
Simon would have made a great difference to my morale. 



But my recent encounters with Bruce Patterson made this 
difficult. It was no use pretending to myself that the man 
had no effect on me. It was not only memory that made 
me so anxious to avoid him, so afraid of being alone with 
him. He had a way of making the most outrageous remarks 
sound natural, the most callous reflections amusing. In his 
company I was not my usual self. That was what I most 
feared about him, his power to pull me into his own orbit 
and have me revolving round his ego, a small, bemused, 
fatally acquiescent satellite. Until half of England stood 
between us I should not be sufficiently detached to talk to 
Simon as my own self. 

Besides, in my present situation of real or imagined peril, 
I could not trust myself to keep secret the story of my sus¬ 
picions. And it would not do to pour it out to Simon 
over the telephone. Several times I thought of writing to 
him instead, but I was afraid he might feel it his duty to set 
a real inquiry going, and I could not yet make up my mind 
if this were likely to succeed without involving me in a 
disastrous exposure of my own past. 

Simon would have to learn something of. my discoveries 
in time, but, as I had told Peck, I wanted to tell it in my 
own way when I arrived. I reminded myself, with cowardly 
satisfaction, that by postponing it I should not involve poor 
little Ruth Caldicott. Any immediate action would be sure 
to expose her affair with Bruce. I thought I could work 
upon Simon to spare her. 

The root of the matter was that I saw my responsibility 
and tried to reject it. I was in a very curious position. 
Superficially, as a new-comer to the village, I had no part 
in its recent history. There was good reason for the others 
to declare themselves; Miss Arkwright, Ruth, Phoebe, the 
Gosdens, the villagers; every one of them knew some part 
of the truth. But they were all holding back, as if they 
expected me to shape the case into a coherent whole. 
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Often that week I saw myself as the unwilling instrument of 
fate, and as often cast ridicule on such a fantastic notion. 
Every day of silence, I thought, brought me nearer to my 
release from such a dreadful position. 

You may think all this very immoral. Certainly I had no 
particular longing to see justice done, nor even any par¬ 
ticularly clear idea of what, in this case, were the true demands 
of justice. I still had no positive proof of either crime, nor 
did I believe that at that late date any such existed. I was 
no longer looking for proof. I really felt incapable of using 
• my judgement. That was why I wandered about the house 
and garden, restless, unoccupied, busy over nothing. 

Peck spent most of this time polishing and re-polishing 
the car. He had the engine in perfect order, tuned up ready 
for action. I felt sure that he expected the * bunk ’ he had 
suggested to take place at any moment. 

Our landlord did not disturb us until Wednesday morning. 
During the early days of the week he neither telephoned nor 
appeared in person; nor did I meet him in the village. 

On Wednesday, the morning of my cocktail party, a van 
from Stockham arrived at the Grange with the drinks I had 
ordered. Several crates were unloaded and dumped on the 
, kitchen table and floor. Then the van rumbled away as 
abruptly as it came. Mrs. Spring and I looked at one 
another. 

* It does take up a lot of room,’ I said feebly. 

‘ Where am I going to do my work,’ Mrs. Spring asked, 
‘ with the place littered up like this ? ’ 

‘ Can’t we move it ? ’ I asked. 

She snorted derisively. 

* I’d like to know where to f ’ she asked. 

I considered. 

* I suppose when the Bridgers are here they use the wine 
cellar,’ I said. 

‘ Which is locked,’ answered Mrs. Spring, * as you very 
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well know, madam, and not even Mr. Gosden has the key 
of it.’ 

‘ Have you asked him ? ’ I said. 

Mrs. Spring’s face turned a dark red and her voice went 
up a note or two. 

* What if I have ? That’s not a crime, is it ? ’ 

‘ Of course not. It would be quite natural for you to 
want to put away my new bottles of sherry and gin. Not 
that I have had more than can fit into the library cupboard. 
I only wanted to know if you had. But it seems we shall 
have to manage without the wine-cellar.* 

‘ I have the key here,’ Bruce Patterson’s voice said behind 
me. 

I wheeled round. He was in the kitchen doorway, filling 
it up, seeming to darken the room, I thought. Then he 
moved forward, and I saw Peck in the yard, framed by the 
door, polishing the car as usual. I sighed with relief and 
said he had startled me, and then, to prove how little I 
thought of it, said good morning, smiling up at him. 

He gave me a little quick smile in return. He was taking 
a key from a large bunch on his key-ring. When he had 
done so he handed it to Mrs. Spring. 

‘ Lock it up when you’ve put the stuff inside,’ he told her. 

‘ Do you want it back immediate, sir ? ’ 

* Well, no. You will have to get the bottles out again for 
the party, won’t you ? Give the key to Mrs. Townsend to¬ 
night and she will give it back to me. I shall be here myself.’ 

He followed me out of the kitchen, and hardly knowing 
where I was going, I went down the passage to the library 
and from there into the garden. 

‘ Did you say you would be here this evening ? ’ I asked. 

I had not invited him to my party: we were both aware 
of this. 

* Yes. You would like me to come, wouldn’t you ? I 
hear it is the final farewell party.* 
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Of course he could have heard of it from any number of 
sources. It was exactly like him. 

* Yes. It is.’ 

* Then may I come ? ’ 

‘ You have already said you intend to do so.’ 

He grinned boyishly. 

‘ Be nice.’ 

I shrugged my shoulders, turning back again towards the 
library. 

* Must you go in ? ’ 

‘ I think so. I must help Mrs. Spring with those cases.’ 

* I’ll do that.’ 

We found her standing just inside the wine-cellar, taking 
a look round, she told us, to see how she could best arrange 
the stuff. Bruce Patterson told her to get on with her 
housework, and lifting the cases with no apparent effort, 
put them in a row along one side of the little dark room. 

' I’m running out of most things, I see,’ he said, looking 
round the shelves before he switched the light out on the 
scene. 4 Have to stock up now they’ve lifted the duty a bit 
on wines. Where the devil-? Pocketed it, I suppose.’ 

Mrs. Spring had gone off with the key, but, as I reminded 
him, he had clearly told her to give it to me later in the day. 
He agreed that this was so, and finding no further excuse for 
lingering, took his departure. 

The party began at six, and kept up a high pitch of noise 
and hilarity until after eight. Hannah and George Forster 
were there nearly all the time. I tried to persuade them to 
stay on afterwards, but Hannah told me I was looking 
* fagged out, my dear. You’ll be glad to see the last of 
us.’ 

‘ I won’t, really I won’t,’ I assured her. 

* Come over to us to-morrow evening instead, if you can 
spare the time.’ 

I had promised to visit Miss Arkwright in the afternoon, 
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to say goodbye to her, but the rest of the day was free. I 
told Hannah I would love to go. I saw them both again 
for a few minutes just before they left and they reminded 
me of my promise. 

The party began to run down from this point onwards 
until at half-past eight the two remaining groups, people 
who had come on late from another house, suddenly woke to 
the fact that they were alone with me in an otherwise empty 
room, and moved in a body to the door. 

Bruce Patterson had vanished. In fact he had been little 
in evidence the whole evening. He had come late, wandered 
from group to group without talking much to anyone, and 
disappeared long before Hannah and George left me. But 
he had not said goodbye, and I felt a little uneasy. Even 
at his most outrageous it was not like him to miss the 
formalities. 

But my drawing-room was empty now, and no one stood 
outside the windows or wandered on the lawn. I collected 
a number of glasses and took them to the kitchen, where 
Mrs. Gosden was attempting to arrange the washing-up 
beside the sink. 

‘ Where is Mrs. Spring ? ’ I asked. 

‘ I thought she was in the front,’ replied Mrs. Gosden. 

‘ She hasn’t been out here since I come over,’ 

We had opened the front door wide at the beginning of 
the party, leaving it to the guests to find their own way in; 
most people are accustomed to doing this now-a-days. I had 
not expected Mrs. Spring to announce people, but I had 
asked her to stay on for a while to help clear up. 

We looked at the kitchen door. Sure enough her overcoat 
had gone. The hook was bare. 

* Oh well,’ I said. * Perhaps she decided she could not 
spare the time. Everyone stayed so late.’ 

* It is late,’ agreed Mrs. Gosden, looking meaningly at the 
dock. I nodded. 
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* Suppose we leave the washing-up till tomorrow. You 
can’t do it all alone, and I want to sit down.’ ' 

* What about your supper ? ’ 

‘ I’ve been eating and drinking bits and pieces for hours. 
I don’t want anything,’ I said. 

* Very well, m’m.’ 

I took up a tray, meaning to bring out some more of the 
glasses. I told Mrs. Gosden not to wait any longer. 

‘ You’ll find a few in the library,’ she called after me. 
‘ There was several went past my kitchen to look at the 
garden, they said. I heard Mr. Patterson say you was a 
wonder with flowers.’ 

I went back to the kitchen doorway. 

* Mr. Patterson came this way ? ’ 

‘ Once to my knowledge. I didn’t hear him come past 
again, either. I expect he went round by the garden way.’ 

A sudden unreasonable pang shot through me. What 
was Bruce doing in the library ? Had he been with those 
others all the time, or had he left them to find their way 
through the garden alone ? He knew I was pinned down to 
the drawing-room. Had he-? 

I went to the library. The door and the french windows 
were all open. I shut the latter, and left the former, as I 
was going to carry a loaded tray out again. Quite a number 
of glasses stood about the room, and the ashtrays were full 
of cigarette ends. But disregarding all this, I went at once 
to the panel in the wall, opened it, and, feeling on the top 
shelf, knew that my fear was justified. The envelope I had 
hidden was no longer there. 

I leaned my forehead against the shelves, feeling too weak 
and stricken to move. This settles it, I kept saying to myself, 
this settles it. 

I was not even startled when his voice spoke from the open 
doorway behind me. 

‘ You must be very very tired.’ 
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I said, without looking round, 1 1 am. I—I wanted a gin. 
But the bottle is empty.’ 

By a miracle it was empty, and I was able to hold it up, 
forcing myself to look round at him. 

I don’t know what I expected. In my imagination he had 
become a monster, but always when he appeared his good- 
looking, smiling face displaced my imagined picture, making 
me feel ashamed of my exaggeration. 

‘ Too bad.’ He came forward to take the bottle from me, 
and push the panel shut, and put one hand under my elbow, 

‘ Let’s go and find a full one, shall we ? ’ 

‘ I must collect these glasses and ashtrays.’ 

‘ I’ll hold the tray and you load it up.’ 

Mrs. Gosden had already left when Bruce Patterson put 
down the tray on the kitchen table. I knew I was alone in 
the house with him, but I was no longer capable of any 
emotion. It had to be. The final reckoning. 

* Gin,’ said Bruce, looking round. ' Where do you keep 
your supplies ? ’ 

* The bottle was empty,’ I repeated stupidly, and added, 
as he looked puzzled, * I buy one at a time. I don’t drink 
unless there is someone to drink with.’ 

This contradicted what I had said in the library, but he 
took no notice. 

* You mentioned something of the sort this morning, I 
remember. In that case we’ll get up a bottle from the cellar.’ 

I remembered that Mrs. Spring had not given me back 
the key before she left. The crates that had held the drink 
for my party were standing at one side of the kitchen. 
Bruce Patterson went past them, and out into the scullery 
to the wine-cellar door. He opened it, waiting for me to 
join him. When I did so he let me pass before him, not 
shutting the door, but not putting on the light either. 

* Mrs. Spring has left it open, and not given me back the 
key,’ I said. * Where is the light-switch ? * 
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I felt his arm come round my waist. 

* Three steps down,’ he said. ‘ One, two, three.’ 

We stood at the bottom of the steps, his arm still round 
me. The light from the scullery shone down on his face. 
It was bent towards me, composed, expressionless. I waited 
for him to take away his arm. But instead his other hand 
moved. It touched my neck, closed round it, lifted my 
chin towards him. 

I did not move. I suppose I was too frightened to do so. 
In any case, whether he made love to me or strangled me, I 
could do nothing to help myself. So I stood in the half¬ 
dark, shivering with terror, hearing his breathing grow louder 
as his face drew nearer to mine. Louder and harsher the 
breathing, until I woke up suddenly from my stupor, to hold 
him away with both hands planted against him. 

‘ Listen! ’ 

He checked, still holding me tightly, but with his head 
lifted again. 

‘ Listen ! ’ I repeated. * A sort of rustling.’ 

‘ Rats ? ’ 

1 Oh! ’ 

I struggled to free myself, to run out of the cellar. He 
laughed. 

‘ Trying to take me in with that old gag 1 You don’t 
leave here till I’ve kissed you. It’s long overdue.’ 

‘ No 1 Listen! There’s an animal of some sort. A 
cat-’ 

He laughed again. 

* You must put on the light 1 There is something 1 The 
light I I shall scream 1 * 

I felt his large hand cover my mouth, and knew despair. 
I was not inventing what I heard, but I thought I had 
goaded him to this extreme: his third murder, I thought 
bitterly. 

But the hand round my waist moved. He was groping 
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for the switch. Light flooded the cellar, he dropped both 
hands so suddenly that I staggered back, and the next instant 
I cried hoarsely, 4 Oh, Jeremy, it’s Mrs. Spring I ’ 

It was indeed, but a changed, an exalted, a confident 
prophetic Mrs. Spring. Her overcoat hung half-way down 
her arms, her overall, unbuttoned, showed remarkable 
underclothes I would never have suspected her of wearing. 
Her face was very red, her eyes redder still. She shook a 
half-bottle of brandy at me and said with slow dignity, 
4 Jezebel! ’ following this up, rather disappointingly, with 
4 You ought to be ashamed of yourselves, the pair of you! * 

4 Mrs. Spring, what are you doing ? 1 1 cried, though it was 
all too plain. I went up to her and took her arm. 

* Them that sin unto the Lord, by the Lord shall they be 
cast into hell-fire,' said Mrs. Spring, shaking me off. 

4 Everlasting,’ she added. 

I took the brandy bottle from her and hooked her arm 
under mine. 

4 Come along,’ I said. 4 It’s time for you to go home. 
We came down here to look for you.’ 

4 Oh no, you didn’t,’ she retorted, but she began to totter 
forward towards the steps. 4 Oh, no, you bloody well 
didn’t 1 You come down here to-’ 

4 Where have you put the key of the cellar ? ’ Bruce 
Patterson demanded in a furious voice. 

Mrs. Spring collapsed. She clung to me with both 
hands, laid her head on my shoulder; cried and sobbed. 

4 May the Lord forgive him! May the Lord forgive us 
all, miserable sinners. Putting temptation in the way of the 
weak. We have erred, oh Lord, like little children-’ 

4 Little children, my foot 1 Give me that key, you dis¬ 
gusting old soak 1 ’ 

She must have had it in her hand all >the time for she 
suddenly threw it at him hard, and he had to search about 
on the cellar floor to find it. Meanwhile I got her up into 
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the kitchen and set her down in a chair and dabbed her face 
with a glass-cloth wrung out under the cold tap. She was 
still sobbing, but more quietly now. 

* Didn’t I tell you ? ’ said Bruce. He stood by the table 
fixing the key to his key-ring. When he had done that he 
walked to the door. 

‘ Well, goodnight,’ he said. ‘ Goodnight, Mrs. Spring. 
Goodnight, Rose,’ 

It was the name he had called me by in Melbourne, 
twenty-two years ago. 

Then I remembered. In the cellar, when Mrs. Spring 
was suddenly revealed, I had called him—Jeremy. 
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VI 


G ERTRUDE ARKWRIGHT’S old friend and com¬ 
panion, Miss James, came up to the Grange the 
following morning with a note. Miss Arkwright’s rheu¬ 
matism had been worse the last day or two, so she was 
staying in bed. But if I did not mind seeing her there, 
would I please keep to my intention of visiting the cottage 
that afternoon. I said I should like to do so. Miss James, 
who was out of breath from her walk and looking very pale, 
refused my offer of morning coffee and a rest because she 
said she would not have time to do her work if she dawdled 
over it. But I persuaded her to sit down for a little, and then 
sent her home in the car with Peck. 

Miss Arkwright was sitting up against a mountain of 
pillows when I went into her room. I had never been there 
before. It was crammed with all sorts of objects, like the 
rest of the cottage, and smelled even more of age and worn 
clothes and dust. On this day the bed as well was covered 
with papers, old letters, and type-written documents. 
The old lady appeared to be sorting them out. 

' I was afraid you wouldn’t come up,’ she said, ' if I let 
you arrive and find me tied by the leg. That was why I 
sent Lucy with a note. It was very good of you to give her 
the lift home. She gets in a state of fuss if I have the 
slightest thing wrong. Afraid I’ll go off and leave her 
without a home.’ 

‘ I don’t think she is very strong,’ I said mildly. 

‘ Not strong ? Why not ? ’ 

I could not help smiling. 

‘ Well, she is not exactly young, is she ? ’ 
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* What has age to do with it ? ’ 

‘ Only what is usual, and always will be.’ 

She made a face at me: 

‘ Disagreeable girl,’ she said, * don’t remind me 1 ’ 

She pushed her papers on one side. I said, ‘ Am I 
interrupting you ? ’ 

‘ No, Rosamund. It can' be done any time. I was 
looking through the family archives, as a matter of fact, or 
such of them as I possess. Constance had charge of most 
of that kind of thing. I’d like to tell you what I was doing. 
I was looking up Bruce’s heir.’ 

‘ Mr. Patterson’s heir. ? ’ 

‘ Yes. Of course left to himself he’ll marry again. He 
isn’t too old, and he’d have no difficulty in finding some 
misguided woman to take him. But he may not be allowed 
to do that.’ 

I stared at her. I had not forgotten what she had hinted 
about Claire Bates. 

‘ I can talk openly to you, Rosamund, because you have 
your own ideas,’ she went on, laying her hand on mine, 
where I had rested it on her bed. ‘ Constance ought not to 
have died the day she did. It wasn’t natural, whatever 
Dr. Hammond said about it. I always thought Claire did 
something to her, in order to marry Bruce, but then Claire 
was killed and he wasn’t. Again that looked like a judgement 
on the girl. But here’s Lucy practically going into hysterics 
because I send her up to the Grange.’ 

c What on earth has Miss James to do with the accident in 
March ? ’ 

‘ You may well ask, and that was exactly what I said to 
her when she told me you had kindly sent her home in your 
car.’ 

I waited for the explanation to unwind itself; it was 
impossible to hurry Miss Arkwright. 

* This is what she said to me,’ the old lady went on. 
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‘ She said, “ Ever since that day I can’t pass the lodge without 
feeling I might faint,” You may well stare. So did I. It 
took me half an hour to get it out of her. It seems she 
walked up the road past the Grange on the day of the accident. 
She saw Mr. Patterson’s car outside the lodge; the door of 
the lodge was open, and she noticed that the engine of the 
car was running. There was’ someone in the back of the 
car leaning into one corner. She was surprised to see it 
was Claire Bates. She says the girl was deathly pale, with 
her eyes shut. Lucy was so startled she stopped walking 
past and went closer to the gate, but then she heard Bruce 
call out, “ Just coming, Claire,” and she shrank back against 
the hedge. The car came out of the gates and turned off 
the other way, so he never saw her. All this time she has 
been saying to herself, “ Perhaps the girl was already dead 
or drugged, and Bruce killed her.” ’ 

I swallowed hard, looking down at the floor. 

' You too,’ said Miss Arkwright softly. ‘ You think so, 
too, though God knows what you have found out.’ 

‘ I have no proof,’ I said, * and I am leaving Weatforth 
next Tuesday. None of it has anything to do with me.’ 

‘ Are you sure ? ’ she asked more sternly. ‘ Isn’t it perhaps 
the responsibility of us all ? ’ 

I did not wait to ask myself whether she had some par¬ 
ticular message to convey to me or was merely stating a 
general duty. I went on quickly, * Besides, the whole 
village knows. The man at the newspaper shop, the 
Gosdens, my Peck, even. I shouldn’t wonder if Mrs. 
Spring-’ 

I broke off, laughing. Poor Mrs. Spring! She had 
been a grey-faced miserable shadow of herself that morning, 
too paralysed by remorse and guilt to be fit to work at all, 
until I had shown her that I at least did not take her crime 
too seriously. She had only the haziest remembrance of the 
night before, which was fortunate for several reasons, but it 
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made her sure that God took a very poor view of her lapse. 

I told Miss Arkwright what had happened. She was 
amused, but she returned at once to her subject. 

‘ I have told Lucy to keep her suspicions to herself until 
an appropriate moment arrives,’ she said. ‘ You had better 
do the same if yours are equally vague and equally capable 
of being torn to shreds. But the thing will come out in the 
end : I’ve felt it all along. One of us, and by that I include 
the village, will sooner or later feel moved or be forced to go 
to the police. So I am trying to discover who will be 
entitled to the Grange when Bruce leaves it.’ 

Her concern for the house, or the property, and her 
utter indifference to Bruce Patterson’s fate repelled me, but 
it was a typical Arkwright attitude. 

‘ Have you been successful ? ’ I asked. 

‘ Partly. It looks as if it would go to some distant con¬ 
nections. Quite the wrong sort of people, as far as I can 
make out. They’ll sell it or build villas on the lawn, if they 
can get a licence. The real trouble is that a whole branch of 
the family, Bruce’s branch, doesn’t count, because his 
grandfather was illegitimate. Actually he was the eldest 
son of the then heir, but, being a natural child, he could not 
inherit. He was well brought up by some friends of the 
family, called Patterson, and took their name. His son 
married back into the Arkwrights, and Bruce has always 
considered himself one of the main branch, which is not 
strictly true. He was christened Bruce Jeremy Arkwright 
Patterson because his parents were convinced of their rights. 
Naturally they resented the illegitimacy, which had deprived 
them of the Grange.’ 

Bruce had resented it too, I thought, more than his 
parents: resented it intensely, madly, enough to betray and 
lie and kill to establish himself where he felt he had a right 
to be. 

In a sense, then, there had been two Jeremy Arkwrights. 
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I wondered vaguely if this made our marriage legal, after 
all. I had persuaded myself that his use of a false name 
must have made the ceremony meaningless. Perhaps that 
was not so. Perhaps he knew this. 

I went home with a heavy heart. Miss Arkwright was 
full of apology for having upset me, but time was getting 
short, she said, and she had wanted to discover my views. 

‘ Not that you ever say anything,’ she grumbled just as I 
was leaving. ' But I can see what you think. I’m going 
to get Lucy to write out a full account of what she saw at 
the lodge, and sign it, and I shall do the same about the day 
Constance died, and send them both to my lawyer to be 
opened at my death.’ 

‘ Why not at once ? ’ I asked. 

She grinned shamelessly. 

1 Because Bruce might have got an heir by then. I’ll 
die with a clear conscience, but I’d like to prevent these 
other Arkwrights from coming in.’ 

So I walked home feeling that there was an unreasonable 
conspiracy to lay upon myself the whole burden of exposing 
Bruce. Certainly I had a more complete picture than any 
of the others, because my knowledge went back to events 
they could have no idea of. Was it fanciful, I wondered, to 
imagine that I, who had indirectly and unknowingly set in 
train these crimes, was called upon to expose them ? If so, 
I refused to do it, shrinking in horror from the consequences 
to myself. It was too big a price to pay for the mistakes of 
innocence. It was not fair. After all, I had been only 
eighteen at the time, and left too much alone to find my own 
way in the world. 

Mrs. Spring met me in the hall. Mr. Patterson, she said, 
was waiting for me in the library. 

I was not surprised: it was the natural sequel to the scene 
in the wine-cellar. And this time there could be no pre¬ 
tence between us. For this, at least, I could be thankful. 
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And so it was. He heard me coming and had the door 
open for me, standing aside for me to pass, and closing it 
after me. I turned just inside the room to face him, and 
stood without moving as he walked away from the door and 
approached me. 

* I am afraid I am dining out,' I said, with truth this time. 
‘ I shall have to go in about ten minutes.* 

He disregarded this. 

‘ Rose,’ he said, standing very close and looking down at 
me. ‘ How often these last weeks I have wanted to call you 
that.’ 

I forced my voice to be steady and cool. 

* When did you know me ? * 

‘ Ages ago. A half-suspicion, then a certainty. I thought 
I recognized you at the tea-party. You were gay, charming, 
confident, much more like your old self than when I first 
met you here.’ 

* I had been talking on the ’phone to Simon, my husband, 
I am very much in love with him.’ 

4 That’s how I remember you. In love with your 
husband.’ 

He went on after a pause, ‘ Old Caldicott told me you had 
lived in Australia, and that you met your husband there. 
It startled me until I remembered he was talking of your 
—second marriage.’ 

‘ My only marriage,’ I said, moving away from him. 
‘ My only marriage. The other was a fraud.’ 

‘ Do you really think so ? ’ 

He came up to me again, this time putting his hands on 
my shoulders to turn me round. 

* Looking back, and looking at me here and now—yes, 
Rose—here and now—can you honestly say our marriage 
was a fraud ? ’ 

I felt my tears behind my eyes, but fought to control 
them. 
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‘ You used a false name.’ 

* I used my own name.’ 

* Only part of it, and the part you are not known by. 
That must make it illegal.’ 

* Are you going to ask your lawyer about it ?' 

I stepped back violently. 

‘ No! And nor will you 1 If our marriage was real you 
never married Constance Arkwright, and you have no right 
to the Grange now. You can’t pretend to me that you want 
that to happen. Of course not. You will go your way and 
I shall go mine. The past can no longer have any place in 
our lives.’ 

He laughed softly. 

‘ Very eloquent, Rose. But wrong. I think it can. I 
think the past will make our future.’ 

* After next Tuesday I shall have gone.’ 

* I want you to marry me all over again, Rose.’ 

‘ You must be mad l ’ 

I had moved back until I stood against the mantelpiece. 
I could go no further, and he was close to me again; this 
time his arms embraced me. 

‘ I was never more sane. I have watched you in this 
house. You treat it as if it were your own. You understand 
it and love it as I do. And the garden. Together we shall 
make it what I have always dreamed, what Constance could 
not give me. You are still young enough to bear my sons.* 

I struggled to free myself, but he held me without apparent 
effort. 

‘ You have always loved me, Rose. As I have loved you.’ 

‘ No. You have never loved anyone. I love Simon— 
only Simon.’ 

‘ You are lying. All these years you have loved me. 
That is the truth, isn’t it ? ’ 

I suppose he was trying to impose his will by force; to 
put over a colossal bluff. With his cynical indifference to 
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women, his deep-rooted contempt of them, he cannot have 
believed what he was saying. Unfortunately it really was a 
distorted version of the truth. I had suffered too much from 
it to be able to deny that now. I began to cry, hopeless tears 
falling down my face from under my closed eyelids. 

He kissed the tears away, pressing his lips gently to my 
cheeks, my eyes, and then my mouth. I found my head 
on his shoulder. He stroked my hair, comforting me. Only 
when his kisses became more insistent could I rouse myself 
to push him away. 

* How can I marry you ? ’ I said stupidly. £ I am married 
to Simon. If you want to marry again you should ask 
Ruth Caldicott. At least she is young.’ 

At the sound of her name his face changed. I was aghast 
at what I had done. 

* Since when have you been in her confidence ? ’ he de¬ 
manded harshly. 

I summoned up all my courage to answer lightly. 

‘ Never. Phoebe dropped the first hint, and Mrs. Caldi¬ 
cott confided her anxieties. That’s all. You have a rather 
peculiar reputation in Wentforth, you know.’ 

He looked at me from the corners of his eyes. 

* My life with Constance was not exactly—easy,’ he said. 

* I am not interested in your life with Constance.’ 

He chose to consider this an exhibition of jealousy, and 
chuckled to himself. 

‘ Bitter about poor old Constance, Rose ? Jealous of 
little Ruth Caldicott, too, eh! No. Don’t say anything. 
I like it.’ 

I had been on the verge of panic. Now I saw a possible 
way out. I shrugged in an exaggerated manner. 

* Certainly not jealous. Why should I be ? ’ 

He was delighted. He hastened to kiss me again with 
growing ardour and to assure me that he was now perfectly 
satisfied that I loved him as much as ever. 
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‘ No,—Simon,’ I repeated, but this only pleased him the 
more. I put an end to the interview at last by reminding 
him of my dinner engagement at Chilstead. 

During the drive there and back and for the two happy 
hours I spent with Hannah and George I managed to keep 
all thought of Bruce Patterson at the back of my mind. 
The situation was unreal enough to seem utterly fantastic 
in the warm ordinary atmosphere at Chilstead. But when 
I was home again, lying in bed with my reading lamp on to 
hold back the shadows, doors and windows locked, only 
silence in the room with me, Bruce invaded my thoughts 
again, more urgently and insistently than ever before. 

If I had not know it already, my last interview had con¬ 
vinced me of my own weakness and very real danger. I 
faced the fact that when I was with him he could do as he 
wished with me. My only hope of escape lay in avoiding 
him altogether. Because if he really wanted to worry me 
he would see to it that Simon had good cause for a divorce. 
I could not avoid him if I stayed any longer in Wentforth. 
I must leave at once. 

If only I could have gone that night I Half a dozen times 
on the way to Chilstead and back, in my recovered sanity, 
I had had it on my tongue to give Peck our marching orders. 
Each time I had dragged the words back. I knew I needed 
one more day. Because I must go to Fulcombe to warn 
Ruth Caldicott, whom I had so insanely betrayed. 

I made no excuses for myself. It had been an act of 
sheer stupidity. I could easily have used Phoebe’s name in 
my context, and no harm would have been done. It had 
been a fatal mistake. Clearly I had presented Bruce with a 
valid reason, from his point of view, for getting rid of her 
altogether. 

I shivered as I went over the thoughts that would in¬ 
evitably occur to him. Ruth knew too much, and his own 
safety depended upon her discretion. Had she given him 
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away to me already? I knew of her attachment. Did I 
know of her suspicions ? Very possibly. I had a motive 
for concealing his past, his possibly fraudulent possession 
of the Grange. But I had no motive for concealing Ruth’s 
suspicions in regard to his wife’s death. Quite the reverse. 
To marry me would secure his past. Would it be enough 
to secure his future ? He had said it would—before I spoke 
of Ruth. But now- 

As the night dragged on and sleep came fitfully, my mind 
in its waking moments set into two decisions. I would see 
Ruth Caldicott to warn her, and I would visit Fulcombe Cove 
once more. If I could arm myself with the proof this case 
lacked, and lodge it where it would be effective, I should 
have a sufficient weapon for my own and the girl’s defence. 
I knew, as the grey, discouraging dawn defined the edges of 
my window curtains, that our peril was real indeed, and 
very close. 
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VII 


I LEFT the car in the official park above the Fulcombe 
Council’s wooden staircase that led down to the sands at 
the Cove. This was the lowest point of the cliff, and the 
steps, with a stout handrail on either side, zigzagged in three 
easy stages to the beach. 

The tide was ebbing: a smooth sea, under a light morning 
mist, dragged its lazy ripples back from the shore. A few 
seagulls waddled about the wet sand or stood, bills pointing 
out to sea. Otherwise the beach was deserted. Looking 
behind me, I saw that the cliff-top had now disappeared in 
the mist, so that I was alone in a white-walled space between 
sea and land. In that intimate strangeness, between earth 
and water, I felt my errand one of supreme unimportance. 

But I had no time to stand watching the ageless ripples on 
the sand. I had work to do, preferably before the sun rose 
to sweep away this convenient curtain. I turned along the 
beach towards the place where Bruce Patterson’s car had 
fallen. 

It was not difficult to find this, nor the gully down which 
he himself had tumbled. I found the latter was not very 
steep, at least as far as I could see, looking upwards. I 
began to climb, prepared to turn back if I came to anything 
more than a scramble. 

Presently the beach disappeared in the mist below me 
and the cliff above began to define itself. To my right the 
ground ran up into rock, standing away further and further 
from my path, as the gully lay further and further back from 
the sheer drop of the cliff. My way became a little steeper, 
but the stones were firm, and big boulders gave me resting- 
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places where I could stand on level ground and look about 
me. 

I now saw quite clearly the end of my climb. The cliff 
rose very steeply above me in broken stone and loose earth 
to the overhang of its edge. Obviously I could not venture 
upon this alone. 

I sat down at the extreme upper end of the gully and 
looked round. I had hoped to find here some trace of Bruce 
Patterson’s fall; but I was disappointed. Nothing sug¬ 
gested that anyone had ever climbed here before me. 

The sky above was growing bright now and the mist had 
become more dense as the sun rolled it down from above. 
Soon it would clear suddenly and the whole scene become 
exposed. I wanted to climb down again to the beach before 
that happened. The early morning bathers would not be 
surprised to find me on the sands, but if they noticed me 
high up the gully they might imagine I had spent the night 
there in difficulties, and they would begin to make a fuss. 

I took a few cautious steps on to the scree above the gully. 
As I expected, it began to move under my feet, setting me 
back further than where I had started from. I slipped 
again, dropped on my knees to steady myself, and without 
much difficulty scrambled back to my former position. 

But I had started a small avalanche. Stones higher up 
the scree moved, gathered speed, and bounded off down the 
gully. The surface, I saw, was even more treacherous than 
I expected. 

When the stones had passed and I looked up again, my 
heart turned over. The moving stones and earth had dis¬ 
closed something they had hidden before; a rope, trailing 
down the steep scree, and leading up, I now saw, through a 
crack in the overhang, to some hidden support beyond the 
cliff edge. 

I got to my feet. Here, at last, was the concrete evidence 
I needed. Here was proof that someone, why not Bruce, 
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had descended into the gully, avoiding the steep part of the 
cliff altogether. No need for him to have risked not leaving 
the car in time. He had staged the accident, sent Claire to 
her death, and then gone down, meaning perhaps to say he 
had saved himself by jumping. But the scree had caught 
him when he landed on it. He had started the fall of stone 
that had swept him down the gully and buried his rope 
so discreetly until my fumbling search had re-discovered 
it. 

I turned to go down, but an ominous thud made me turn. 
For a second I was held by fear, then I jumped for safety. 
As I flung myself down behind the nearest boulder, I saw in 
a brief flash a great piece of the overhang move forward, 
earth pouring below it. The next instant it seemed as if 
the whole cliff thundered past me to the beach. 

I lay without moving until the last stones made their way 
down the slope: then I raised my head, thankful that my 
sheltering rock had stood firm. There was a smooth wall 
above me now; the rope had disappeared again. The gully 
was transformed into a slope of earth and small stones. 
But it was less steep than before. I slid and scrambled 
down the edge of it to the beach. 

When I looked at my watch I found to my astonishment 
that I had not been above an hour in the place. It seemed 
an age since I left the beach to climb. I shook my watch, 
thinking it must have stopped, but after a minute or two, 
seeing that the mist had not quite cleared, and the sun was 
still low in the sky to the east, I knew that I was wrong. 

What a blessing, I thought, that I had come so early. I 
was beginning to feel rather guilty for bringing the cliff 
down in such a spectacular fashion. It would have been 
difficult to explain the occurrence to strangers. 

I climbed the stairs from the beach without meeting a 
soul. The sun was right up now; there was no mist on the 
road. I walked quite briskly to my car. I was feeling the 
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lovely elation and sense of mastery that come after any 
narrow escape from physical danger. 

My happiness was short-lived. In the sand of the car 
park, next to the A.C., there were fresh tyre-marks. From 
their width and shape I saw they belonged to some large 
car. And staring aghast along the road to Fulcombe, I saw 
a familiar shape moving rapidly away. Bruce Patterson's 
Humber Snipe, 

My foolhardiness was very apparent to me. I have never 
longed more for Peck’s comforting presence than I did just 
then. 

But the thing was done, and I had to accept it. At the 
best Bruce simply knew I was there, somewhere down on the 
beach in the mist, busy on an unknown errand. At the 
worst, he had tried to murder me. Between these extremes 
there were other possibilities. But the essential situation 
was changed in only one respect. I now had proof, hard 
proof, and the added responsibility it laid upon me. 

Sitting in the car, considering these things in the sharp 
light of danger, I went over my early plans for the day. 
My chief object in going to Fulcombe was to see Ruth 
Caldicott, warn her, frighten her, shock her into leaving the 
place without seeing Bruce Patterson again. But my sleep¬ 
less night had made inaction unbearable. So I had dressed 
at four that morning, and driven off, deciding to spend an 
hour or two at the Cove to fill in the time until I could 
decently make an appearance at the hospital. Perhaps Bruce 
had had the same idea. Perhaps he was even now arriving 
at the Nurses' Home. 

When I thought that I might run into him at the hospital 
I wanted to drive straight back to Wentforth. But I 
summoned up all my remaining courage, and very soon I 
was on the Fulcombe sea-front, asking a policeman the 
way. 

Ruth Caldicott, I found, was doing a spell of night duty, 
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which was to end on the following day, Saturday. The 
porter at the hospital, who told me this, sent me to the 
Nurses’ Home, where I found that Ruth had come off duty 
at seven. A maid at the Home consented to take a message 
to her, but when she came back a few minutes later she was 
alone. Nurse Caldicott had gone for a walk, she reported. 

My heart sank. 

‘ May I wait for her here until she comes back ? ’ I asked. 

The maid looked at me curiously. It was only a quarter 
past seven. Obviously she was curious to know why I was 
there so early. 

‘ Is it urgent ? 1 she asked. 

‘Yes. It is.’ 

Her eyes gleamed. 

‘ Illness at ’er home ? ’ 

* Not exactly. But it is urgent and important.’ 

Not liking my reticence, the maid put on a sulky, off-hand 
manner. 

‘ Oh, all right,’ she said. ‘ I only asked. Anyone would 
think I was being nosey.’ 

Anyone would, I thought, and be right, too. But I 
followed her meekly into a little waiting-room off the hall. 

Here Ruth Caldicott found me an hour later. She came 
in from her walk with a high colour and bright eyes. After 
a night on duty, her appearance was unnaturally fresh. 
Unless she had met Bruce, I reflected. 

She exclaimed on recognizing her visitor. 

‘ Mrs. Townsend! At this hour of the day! 5 

I went straight to the point. 

‘ I must talk to you in private, Ruth,’ I said. * I’ve got a 
car outside. Will you come with me ? We can go to one 
of the hotels for breakfast.’ 

*. All right. I’ll just let them know.’ 

We found a secluded corner in the big dining-room of the 
hotel. 
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‘ I want you to go away from Fulcombe tonight, 1 I said, 
‘ and stay away for at least a month.’ 

She stared at me. 

‘ My leave starts tonight,’ she answered at last. ‘ I was 
leaving anyway. My new job in Leeds begins in a week’s 
time.’ 

* Then you were going home tonight ? The maid said 
you came off night duty tomorrow morning.’ 

‘ Today,’ she muttered. 

' Then are you going home ? ’ 

She twisted her hands together. 

‘ No,’ she said awkwardly. ‘ Not till Monday. I’m 
staying the week-end in Lyme Regis—with friends.’ 

‘ Or with Bruce Patterson ? * I asked sternly. 

Her face burned. 

‘ How did you know that ? ’ 

* I guessed. Ruth, you must not do this. No, don’t 
interrupt me. I am not concerned with your morals, but 
with your life. I see I must tell you more than I intended. 
Now listen.’ 

I did not spare her, nor myself, for that matter. I told 
her how I had found her diary, and my motives which had 
seemed so good at the time, for keeping it from her. I told 
her I had shown it to Dr. Hammond, and why, when he 
returned it, I had put it back in its original place. I told 
her of its later disappearance. Worse than all this, I con¬ 
fessed that I had let Bruce know I had met and talked with 
her. 

* If he can he will destroy us both,’ I said, and described 
my morning adventure. 

She turned very white, but remained quiet and controlled. 

1 So there was a rope,’ she said. * I always wondered. 
I never dared climb up to see.’ She paused and then added 
with a kind of subdued triumph, ‘ But that piece of evidence 
is destroyed. There is still no proof.’ 
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I understood her. I did not remind her that the rope 
was still there, buried now under the cliff fall, but preserved 
all the more safely on that account. 

‘ You are still in love with him,’ I said, stating a fact, not 
asking a question. ‘ In spite of his having been engaged to 
Claire Bates when he murdered her.’ 

She winced, muttering, * She was blackmailing him. He 
could not help it.’ 

‘ His affair with Miss Bates was going on long before you 
arrived to nurse Mrs. Patterson.’ 

‘ No. He swears it wasn’t.’ 

I told her the things Miss Arkwright had entertained me 
with; they were too circumstantial to be denied. 

‘ The whole village knows,’ I said. 

She looked at me with hatred in her fine eyes, but I could 
feel nothing but pity. 

* I know this is second-hand, though it is certainly true,’ 
I told her. ‘ I will tell you one thing more to convince you 
that you are being cruelly and dangerously deceived. 
Yesterday Bruce asked me to get a divorce from my husband 
in order to marry him.’ 

‘ You ! ’ 

This time I had startled her out of her stupid confidence, 

‘ That shocks you, doesn’t it ? And rightly. He has 
tried to make love to me for weeks. It came to a head 
yesterday.’ 

* He can’t be in love with you 1 ’ 

I smiled at her emphasis. 

‘ I am too old, you mean ? Past that sort of thing ? I 
am five years younger than he is, remember. If it comes to 
that, don’t you think he is a bit too old for you ? ’ 

* It’s different for a man.’ 

‘ Oh, yes, he has all the usual advantages and makes the 
usual assumptions. The fact remains that he intends to 
marry me if he can.’ 
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I held up my hand to check the torrent of fury about to 
burst from her. 

‘ I shall not do so, of course. I am very happily married 
to Simon. All 1 feel for Bruce Patterson is fear and disgust 
and loathing.’ 

She covered her face with her hands, drawing great 
shuddering breaths that shook her from head to foot. I 
could not comfort her: she was past that. But I sat on 
quietly, hoping no one would notice her until she had 
recovered. The face she raised at last was drawn and pale. 

‘ I suppose I always knew it was hopeless,’ she said. * I 
knew he let people down. I knew he was absolutely selfish. 
I ought to have hated him when he lulled his wife, but I 
couldn’t. She made him miserable. He said I made him 
happy.’ 

Her voice broke and she could not go on. 

‘ Ruth,’ I said. ‘ What is it you know that you did not 
put in the diary ? ’ 

She stared at me. 

‘ You describe how you saw the cold tap in the bathroom 
dripping, and that gave you the idea he had filled the bath 
with cold water, and not for himself, because he always had 
a hot bath after coming in from the farm. Then you noticed 
the cork top of the bathroom chair wa9 wet and the floor 
wetter than usual and his towel and hers both soaking, 
though they had been on the hot pipes for some time, hers 
since the morning. Then you remembered Miss Bates had 
described her last moments, when she said three times, 
“ Cold—cold—cold,” dying very soon afterwards. The 
meaning of all that is plain, isn’t it ? He took her from 
her warm bed to plunge her in a bath of cold water. In 
November: quite enough, added to the brutal abruptness, 
the indignity, the terror, to bring on a fatal heart attack. 
But something must have started you wondering—and Claire 
Bates, too—besides those last words. What was it, Ruth ? ’ 
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She drew a long breath. 

* Her night-dress.’ 

* Her-’ 

‘ It teas inside-out.' 

Such an easy fatal mistake, Bruce, I thought dully. To 
drag it off over her head and then forget, when he put it on 
again, to look at the seams or the embroidery. 

f Did you change it back ? * I asked. 

She looked startled. 

* Mrs. Gosden helped me to lay her out. We put on a 

fresh one. You don’t think-’ 

‘ The village knows,’ I repeated. 

* Then it is hopeless,’ she said sombrely. 

‘ Do you still want him to escape ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know—now. I did love him.’ 

And probably still do, I thought, even now, women 
being what they are, God help them. But I followed up 
my advantage. 

‘ You see that you must go away at once, Ruth, where he 
can’t find you ? ’ 

‘ I don’t mind particularly if he does kill me.’ 

‘ All the same, knowing what I have just told you about 
myself, do you still want him to make love to you ? ’ 

That stung her as I intended it should. 

‘No. No 1 ’ 

‘ Listen. Phoebe is going off to some friends this week¬ 
end, she told me. You were asked, weren’t you ? ’ 

' I refused.’ 

‘ Let me ring up Phoebe for you and say you have changed 
your mind. Stay on next week if you can, or at any rate 
until Tuesday.’ 

‘ Why Tuesday ? ’ 

* I leave the Grange that day.’ 

‘ What are you going to dp to him ? ’ 

I had not really decided upon a plan, but I knew one thing. 
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My dangerous knowledge was crushing me. I had to get 
rid of its weight on my mind, whatever disastrous exposure 
must follow. Neither Ruth nor I would be safe again until 
Bruce Patterson was in the hands of the police. 

I took her with me to the hotel telephone and afterwards 
waited with her until Phoebe arrived on the motor-bike 
that would take them off together. While we waited I 
asked her about Bruce’s injuries after the accident. They 
had always seemed to me rather mysterious. 

‘ He was concussed,’ she told me. ‘ But he was conscious 
when they admitted him, because I managed to get into the 
ward. He told me he couldn’t remember what had hap¬ 
pened. He wasn’t lying. They do forget, you know.’ 

‘ Yes, I know. And afterwards ? ’ 

‘ He had a collapse. Shock, I suppose. He was on the 
danger list for two days. Then he slowly got better. Apart 
from the concussion he had a few bruises and cuts, nothing 
serious.’ 

It was only after Phoebe and Ruth had gone and I was 
driving home to Wentforth, happy in the knowledge that 
Bruce was at Lyme Regis and his intended victim far away 
from him, that the full significance of his concussion dawned 
on me. He had forgotten the accident. Had he forgotten 
the rope ? Then he could not suspect me of securing the 
last link in the chain against him ? And the rope would lie 
where it was, undisturbed, until the police, under my direc¬ 
tion, dug it up. 

During that Friday afternoon I wrote out a full statement 
of the facts as I saw them. During the evening I wandered 
about the Grange trying to make up my mind to send it to 
Stockham Police Station. The office of informer stuck in 
my throat. I could never hope, besides, to be credited with 
a pure love of justice, nor even of self-preservation. The 
public and the newspapers, sure of a personal motive, 
would look for it until they found it. And what a juicy 
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meal of offal lay in store for them. My disgust grew as I 
thought of it. 

To cap all this disturbance, Simon rang me up at nine 
o’clock. He wanted to know why I had neither written nor 
telephoned since my last call. It was heaven to hear his 
voice and be gathered back into a world of sanity. 

When he rang off I knew what to do. I put my statement 
in a large envelope with a short covering note, addressed it 
to go in the diplomatic bag for Washington, and drove into 
Stockham just after midnight to send it off. 
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VIII 


O F course I had done a very silly thing, and one which 
I soon had good cause to regret. In the meantime I 
had given myself an entirely false sense of security. By 
sending the record of my observations to Simon I had 
shifted responsibility from my own shoulders to his, but it 
should have been clear to me that he was too far away to do 
anything immediately effective. 

At the time, however, I simply felt relieved. I had no 
qualms driving home alone in the middle of the night, nor 
in putting the car away in the garage. Bruce was in Lyme 
Regis, or at the worst pursuing Ruth Caldicott into 
Gloucestershire. With any luck I should not see him 
again before I left Wentforth. I slept soundly on that 
hope. 

The next morning was fine, with no wind: it promised 
to be very hot. As I ate a leisurely breakfast I planned a 
very mild day’s work in the garden. But Lilian Coates on 
the telephone upset all this. She reminded me of a half 
promise I had made weeks before at my tea-party to go with 
her into Stockham to see the first full dress-rehearsal of the 
pageant. I had not thought of it from that day to this, but 
I could only agree with her and arrange a time for starting. 
The garden would have to wait. In fact there was little 
point in my doing any more to it, for after two days I should 
never see it again. 

Lilian came to pick me up at the Grange about eleven. 
She had various things to do in Stockham, she said, and 
proposed to leave me at the rehearsal ground first, get rid of 
her errands, and rejoin me for lunch. 
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‘ I know I shan’t be able to stand more than the afternoon 
session,’ she said. 

‘ What about me ? I shall be obliged to sit through the 
Ancient Britons and the Roman occupation with no one to 
make rude remarks to about the actors.’ 

1 1 thought they were going to start in the Middle Ages.’ 

‘ That was what we were told. But I don’t mind betting 
we shall begin with Boadicea.’ 

‘ Never! This is Dorset.’ 

‘ Does that matter ? ’ 

I was quite glad she was driving me in her car. After 
my strenuous morning’s work the day before I did not par¬ 
ticularly want to take the A.C. out myself, and it was sup¬ 
posed to be Peck’s half-day, though he never minds altering 
it if I ask him to. On this particular Saturday I did not 
want to ask him for favours. He had been as nearly rude 
as he ever is when I told him I had been to Fulcombe Cove 
alone. 

‘ You’d no business to go off like that on your own,’ he 
had complained, clearly upset. 

‘ No business. Peck ? ’ 

* I’m sorry, madam. What I mean is what’s the use of 
me stooging around here day in day out, and then have you 
sneaking off, getting into a spot, most-like, and no one 
handy ? ’ 

‘ Sneaking, Peck ? ’ 

* You know what I mean, madam. I should never hear 
the last of it from Mr. Townsend if you was to come to any 
harm.’ 

‘ Then he did leave you in charge! As if it .was your 
business to know where I go and what I do 1 I’ve a very 
good mind to-' 

I checked myself. It was impossible to quarrel with 
Peck. But I would not be treated like a child, nor scolded 
by my chauffeur. 
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‘ I shall not want the car at all today,’ I told him stiffly. 

‘ Mrs. Coates is driving me.’ 

I bit my lip when I realized I had given him just the 
information he wanted. But his face was quite unsmiling 
as he answered, * Very good, madam.’ 

Lilian was indignant on the way to Stockham over what 
she called * that Caldicott girl’s callousness ’. It took me 
some time to get out of her what she meant, which was 
merely that Phoebe had given her mother one address, and 
then had wired to cancel this, explain that Ruth was with 
her, and promise a new address in a day or two. 

‘ Mrs. Caldicott is pretty frantic,’ Lilian said. * Naturally, 
being a mother, she thinks the worst of them both. Don’t 
you call it very callous ? ’ 

‘ Inconsiderate,’ I suggested. ‘ Hardly more. It can’t 
really matter to Mrs. Caldicott which of Phoebe’s friends she 
is visiting.’ 

‘ You are pretending to be cynical, Rosamund,’ Lilian 
grumbled inaccurately. ‘ It doesn’t suit you a bit.’ 

I was sorry I could not tell her the full story, because she 
would so much have enjoyed it. But I was glad that 
Phoebe was showing some common sense. Bruce could not 
follow Ruth merely by asking her parents for her where¬ 
abouts. 

The pageant ground, I discovered, was part of Stockham’s 
playing-fields, the rougher part, where football pitches were 
provided free for the town. It was open, exposed to all 
weathers, and had a background of wooden pavilions at the 
edge of the field, with a view of the town’s gasworks beyond. 
The pageant-master, greeting me with enthusiasm and grati¬ 
tude, found me a deck chair. Fortunately I had brought a 
shady hat in case I needed it. With this equipment I 
joined a small group of spectators, mostly the parents of the 
younger members of the enormous cast. 

Nothing very much happened for the next hour. Queen 
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Elizabeth practised riding her horse up and down the field, 
while the band tested its nerves by playing fanfares as it 
passed. A party of young children was lined up on a 
flimsy stage railway platform to cheer the passage of Queen 
Victoria’s train along the new branch line through Stockham. 
The train itself, used both for the opening of the railway and 
this later stirring event, was the kingpin of the pageant, I 
understood. It was stationed in the middle distance, looked 
after by several earnest engineers, who had conducted it 
from the museum where it normally lived to Stockham, and 
who were in charge of it during its stay. From time to 
time it puffed out smoke or blew off steam with a discon¬ 
certing whistle, which Queen Elizabeth’s horse very properly 
resented far more than it did the fanfares. 

Soon after twelve the major part of the cast began to 
appear, released from offices and other places of work. 
They arrived in costume, some of them so promptly after 
the hour that I wondered if they had gone to work in them. 
One or two Ancient Britons came over to greet their friends 
among the growing crowd of onlookers. Of course there 
were Ancient Britons; I looked forward to saying that to 
Lilian. They were all suffering from nettle-rash, it seemed, 
brought on by wearing fur hearthrugs over their half-naked 
bodies in a hot sun. They scratched despondently, shifting 
their furs from side to side, and staring up at the cloudless 
sky, until the pageant-master blew his whistle and they 
trooped away to be defeated by the well-armed Romans in 
a swift and very unfair battle. 

Lilian Coates came just in time to see them. We agreed 
that the weather called for woad, not fur, and then went 
away together on foot to find some lunch. When we got 
back history had progressed quite considerably. We had 
a magnificent view, repeated rather too often, of the in¬ 
auguration of the railway line. The train broke down only 
twice, and then not for long, and the band, under the 
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direction of the pageant-master’s daughter, played a great 
many spirited marches of the period. Wentforth and 
the Grange seemed very far away. Until just before we 
left. 

Lilian and I had gone to congratulate the organizer and 
wish him every success for the opening day, which was to 
be in a week’s time. We found Mr. Caldicott standing with 
him, exercising his office of historical adviser. As we 
turned away he came up to me, and taking my arm, led me 
aside. 

‘ Rosamund, my dear,’ he asked me in a low rapid tone, 
‘ have you any idea what has happened to Ruth ? ’ 

‘ Isn’t she with Phoebe ? ’ 

He drew a breath of relief. 

‘ It said so in Phoebe’s wire, but we were terribly anxious. 
She left no address at the hospital. I can’t think why she 
didn’t go to the friends she spoke of.’ 

* I told her not to. It was not friends. It was—a friend.’ 

His face set into lines of pain. 

‘ Yes, yes. You need not say any more. We have been 
so worried. That was why——’ 

‘ But after I talked to her, she really did go with Phoebe. 
I saw them start from the hospital.' 

‘ I can’t tell you how grateful we are to you. There has 
been much going on in the village that I do not altogether 
understand, and much to fear and deplore. I think we both 
know who is at the centre of all the disturbance. And only 
this afternoon I saw him cross this field, speak to one or two 
people and leave again at once.’ 

1 You saw—Bruce—Patterson ? ’ 

‘Yes.’ 

* Did he speak to you ? * 

‘No,’ 

Nor had he spoken to me, and must have taken care tc 
avoid my seeing him. 
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I rejoined Lilian, thinking furiously. I was going back 
in her car, and could not avoid this. Otherwise I might 
have chosen my own time. As it was I should arrive back 
between five and six, to an empty house. Five minutes ago 
I had pressed Lilian to leave: we had both had enough of 
the pageant. Now all that was changed, but I could not 
tell her so. 

On the way back to Wentforth Lilian chattered her 
criticism of the show, while I sat beside her, stiff and cold 
with fear, waiting for the moment when I should see Bruce’s 
Snipe standing in the drive of the Grange and know that at 
last my fate had caught me up. 

But the drive was empty. Lilian disembarked me and 
drove away. The house was empty, too. Presently Mrs. 
Gosden arrived and the pleasant preparations for my evening 
meal began. I watched her at work, sitting on the kitchen 
table and telling her about the pageant. I helped her with 
the washing-up, too, but in the end she went away to her 
cottage. 

After that I walked once round the whole garden and then 
went into the library, leaving the windows open. It was a 
hot evening, and there was no point in locking the doors. 
He had his own keys. I expected him, I knew he would 
have to see me again, but I did not hear him enter the room 
when he came. 

I had stooped over a small table to light a reading lamp: 
when I turned he was at the windows, standing just inside 
the room. 

I I didn’t hear your car,’ I said quickly. 

* I walked across the fields.’ 

So no one would know he was here. 

‘ Then were you-? ’ * 

‘ I was here when you got back. I saw you from the 
rose-garden.’ 

* You told me you were going away for the week-end.’ 
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* Did I ? I don’t remember that. Are you sure it was 
not Ruth Caldicott who told you ? ’ 

* It may have been.’ 

I was tired of this eternal game of hide-and-seek. My 
letter had gone to Simon and this gave me a misplaced 
confidence. 

‘ Yes,’ I repeated. ‘ Perhaps Ruth told me. At least, I 
have saved her from you—for the time being. And I am 
very glad to have this proof of your real feelings. The 
other day you nearly convinced me that you cared. I 
suppose you wanted to make sure of Ruth because you 
intended to get rid of me altogether.’ 

‘ What are you talking about ? ’ 

He sat down on his desk, one foot on the swivel chair, as 
he had done the first time I was alone with him in this room. 

‘ You were in Fulcombe this morning. You were at the 
Cove. You know nay car, so you must have recognized it, 
since you parked yours next door. You tried to murder 
me.’ 

‘ I ? Don’t be absurd 1 I did not even go down to the 
beach.’ 

‘ No. But you broke away the overhang of the cliff, 
meaning to bury me under it.' 

His face changed so horribly that I shrank away towards 
the door. 

‘ Stay where you are 1 ’ 

He stood up slowly from the table. 

‘ Were you not on the beach ? ’ 

‘ I was half-way up the cliff.’ 

1 When the overhang broke ? ’ 

* When you tried to kill me.’ 

* What were you doing half-way up the cliff ? ’ 

‘ I was looking at the gully where you fell.’ 

* A morbid curiosity ? Or had you some other reason to 
be there ? ’ 
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‘ Do you deny that you broke down the edge of the cliff ? ’ 

‘ No,’ he answered slowly. ‘ I do not deny that. But I 
had no idea you were just below. How could I imagine 
you would want to climb that place ? And if I had known, 
don’t you realize it would have been the last thing I’d have 
done ? Rose, do I have to tell you all over again that I love 
you ? Ruth means less than nothing to me. I love you, 
Rose.’ 

Unbelievably, I wavered, and in the same moment that 
his voice almost persuaded me, I thought I understood what 
he had been about. 

‘ Then you must have remembered,’ I said, thinking 
aloud. ' You remembered the rope. That was what you 
wanted to destroy; not me, but the rope I You pushed 
away its support from above, and the cliff crumbled with it.’ 

There was a deadly silence in the library. We looked at 
one another now with the eyes of enemies. He had exposed 
his guilt and I my knowledge of it. 

‘ So you saw the rope ? ’ he said at last in a soft voice 
hardly above a whisper. 

' Yes.’ 

He took a few steps towards me, then stopped. 

‘ You puzzle me, Rose,’ he said quietly. ‘ What exactly 
are you thinking ? ’ 

I did not answer him, and suddenly his patience snapped. 

' You little fool! ’ he cried. * With your melodrama and 
your mystery. Snooping after my photographs, and hiding 
yours in the most obvious place in the house. Why didn’t 
you burn the lot ? Why didn’t you ? ’ 

‘ They were evidence,’ I said in a shaking voice. 

‘ Evidence of our respective bigamies ? ’ He gave a great 
laugh. ‘ Much good would that evidence have done you. 
Really, Rose, you shouldn’t set up as a private detective. 
You haven’t the head for it.’ 

‘ No,’ I agreed. ‘ And you hold all the proofs I might 
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have used. Your photographs, my snapshot and letters, 
Ruth’s diary. Oh yes, you can clench your hands. I found 
the diary weeks ago, long before you came back for it. I 
showed it to a responsible person too, because I did not 
know if I should take it seriously. So it won’t be any good 
trying to kill poor little Ruth to stop her talking. I have 
made_her talk: I sent her away, too.* 

He advanced on me again, but I stood my ground. I was 
past fear: I was out to break his pride, his intolerable 
conceit. 

‘ You were unlucky, Bruce. Too many people disliked 
you for what you were, so too many people suspected you. 
The village knows that you killed your wife, and afterwards 
Claire Bates. The village knows, Bruce.’ 

He was beside himself with rage. He caught me by the 
wrist, swinging me towards him. I looked in vain for any 
sign of collapse in him. I was goaded into stronger taunts. 

* I suppose you are going to repeat that they have no proof. 
But they have. Each of them knows some little significant 
fact. When you string those facts together they make the 
truth. I have strung them together.’ 

I felt his hand slacken on my wrist. He was beginning to 
believe me. 

‘ Last night,’ I went on recklessly, * I wrote out the whole 
story as I see it. I sent it off by the last post.’ 

« To—the police ? ’ he asked in a low voice. 

I should have said yes, boldly. His eyes were already 
flicking round the room planning escape. But I must have 
hesitated for a fraction of a second. He snatched my wrist 
again. 

* Not to the police! Who then ? ’ 

When I did not answer he twisted my arm until I cried 
out with pain. 

‘Who?’ 

* Simon.’ 
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‘ In Washington ? ’ He laughed loudly. * And I was 
beginning to think I might have to exert myself. Washing¬ 
ton, eh ? * 

He flung me round and pushed me into the chair at the 
desk. 

‘ We’ll have to put a stopper on Simon. Write,’ he 
ordered, snatching a piece of note-paper from the rack and 
putting it in front of> me. ‘ You will write a letter to the 
police accusing Ruth Caldicott of doing away with her 
patient. Describe how you found her diary giving detail 
of the crime, and how she later removed the diary from the 
desk in Mrs. Patterson’s room, presumably to destroy it.’ 

* I won’t! ’ I cried, trying to get up. 

He was standing opposite me on the other side of the desk, 
his back to the window. He reached out to push me down. 

‘ If you refuse I will kill you here and now,’ he threatened. 

I must have given way if I had not at that instant seen the 
window curtains move. As it was, I knew I was no longer 
alone with my enemy. 

‘ I do refuse,’ I said, springing up, nearly knocking the 
chair over with the violence of my action. ‘ Of course I 
refuse.’ 

He leaped sheer across the desk to attack me, and Peck, 
who had almost reached him, had to check sharply to avoid 
falling against it. This gave Bruce time to close his violent 
hands on my throat. But only for a second, though to me 
it seemed an age, and I felt my neck must break even if I 
escaped suffocation. 

Then Peck struck, and the murderer reeled back, swinging 
round to the unexpected. I saw the brutal rage on his face 
change to surprise, then recognition. He gave a curious 
little grunt and lurched forward. But Peck struck again, 
this time with deadly effect. Bruce Patterson crumpled 
down to the floor. 

We stood looking at one another across his body. 
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‘ Oh, Peck,’ I said foolishly, panting. ‘ I do thank you, 
Peck, and it’s your half-day, too.’ 

* Don’t mention it, madam,’ he said, and began to laugh. 
I do not often hear him laugh aloud: it is a formidable 
sound. After a second I began to laugh too, holding on to 
his arm. and gasping for breath. 

* Stop it! ’ said Peck suddenly. * We don’t want no high- 
strikes. The bastard’s coming to. Pardon.’ 

This brought me to my senses. Bruce Patterson sat up 
slowly, rubbing his head and looking vaguely about him. 
Then, as we watched, he pressed his hand to his chest, 
leaning sideways until he rested against the desk. His 
breath came shortly, his face and lips turned grey. He 
retched as if he were going to be sick. 

I forgot his crimes: I saw only a mortally stricken man 
and started forward. 

‘ Careful, madam,’ said Peck. * He may be putting it 
on.’ 

I shook my head. I recognized what I saw. Moving 
quickly, I brought cushions to prop him up and a rug to 
cover him. I would not let him move, though he wanted 
to get up. I sent for Dr. Hammond. 

All this time he did not utter a word. Only when we 
heard a car’s tyres on the drive he reached up to take my 
hand in his. 

‘ You win, Rose,’ he whispered, and did not speak again 
while Dr. Hammond examined him and helped Peck to get 
him upstairs and lay him on the bed in his own room. 
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IX 


B RUCE was dying. By Sunday morning he was per¬ 
fectly aware of this himself, and seemed to be very little 
put out by it. The first thing he said to me when the long 
struggle of the night was over and his breathing allowed of 
speech was, ‘ Don’t work too hard on me, Rose. Not worth 
it. In every sense. I’m finished. Best way out for us all.’ 

I did not contradict him. • He had lost none of his quick 
perception in spite of the agony of his struggle to live, and 
so it was through him, as always, that I understood how 
closely I had taken part in that fight. He must have seen 
my new awareness of this in my face, for he gave a little 
short laugh that set him coughing. When I had given him 
water to drink and arranged his pillows he took my hand 
and drew it to his cheek. 

‘ I was ready to kill you last night, but you have worked 
ever since to save me. Why? So that you can see me 
hang ? ’ 

I tried to pull away my hand, but he held it fast. 

‘ You have been very faithful to me, Rose.’ 

His spell was still on me; besides, in a way he spoke the 
truth. I did not resent his outrageous arrogance. I 
answered him very simply. 

‘ I used to love you, Jeremy.’ 

‘ Yes. Call me that now. It will not be for long.’ 

He lay back, still holding my hand, so I sat down on the 
bed to watch him. For a long time his eyes were closed, as 
if he slept, but when he opened them again I could see he 
had not done so, but merely withdrawn himself to be able 
to think more quietly. 
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* I wish I had loved you then,’ he said gently, ‘ half as 
much as I do now. No, I am speaking the truth, my dear.’ 

* Is it possible for you to speak the truth to a woman ? ’ 

He laughed again, but checked himself before the cough 

came to rack him. 

* In short bursts, at long intervals. I ought to have loved 
you, you know. You would have been very good for me, 
Rose. You do so stick to the point.’ 

This seemed to me a strange travesty of my behaviour 
for the last few weeks. But I would not contradict him. 
He had, incidentally, set me talking over our early days 
together, and so, by degrees, for it was dangerous for him 
to speak too much, I was able to hear from him the whole 
unedifying story. 

The real Jeremy Arkwright, when their ship berthed at 
Melbourne, was suffering from one of those diseases for 
which penicillin now provides an almost instantaneous cure. 
In the late twenties there was no penicillin, nor even the 
equally useful sulphur drugs. Jeremy was confined to his 
ship, unwilling to report his illness to his family and friends 
at home, since he could not satisfy their curiosity as to its 
nature. His father was given to a detailed analysis of any 
ailment in the family circle; it was difficult to deceive him 
with false accounts. Moreover, a further embarrassment 
awaited him. He was invited to a dance at Government 
House. It would be impossible to hide his absence from 
his parents; they had various friends in Melbourne who 
looked forward to meeting him for the first time and who 
would send them news of it. So a scheme was worked out 
between him and his cousin. Bruce would impersonate 
him: Jeremy would write home descriptions of the parties 
he had sent his proxy to. No one would ever be the wiser. 

‘ You even provided him with a girl,’ I said bitterly, seeing 
in my imagination a young cynical Bruce describing my 
charms to his cousin. 
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‘No.’ The sick man’s eyes flickered. ‘I kept you to 
myself.’ 

* It was madness to marry me.’ 

‘ Perhaps. But you were such a starchy little prude.’ 

‘ I had standards, if that is what you mean. It was mad, 
Jeremy. It would all have had to come out in England.’ 

He grinned shamelessly. 

‘ He would have been exposed, yes. Couldn’t have 
denied the marriage without explaining his illness. And 
couldn’t have accepted it, because you would have given the 
show away when you saw him.’ 

‘ That would have exposed you.’ 

He nodded and said softly, ‘ I know. But he never 
thought of it that way. He wasn’t very bright, my cousin 
Jeremy.’ 

I took my hand away from him. 

‘ Was that why he was—lost overboard ? You made him 
afraid to go home ? ’ 

He moved impatiently in the bed. 

* Oh, my dear, all this probing I How do I know ? 
Nothing ever came out to show how he was lost. Accident 
or suicide. It could be either. It was nothing to do with 
me.’ 

* It was nothing to do with you,’ I repeated slowly after 
him. 

Perhaps not. He was very young at the time; too young, 
I hoped, to see a subtle diabolical chance and take advantage 
of it. The whole affair was more probably a piece of wild¬ 
ness. The Arkwrights were all wild, old Gertrude had said, 
and the Patterson branch of the family, too. All wild. 

' I have always been told you and Jeremy were very fond 
of each other,’ I said after an interval. 

He did not answer; his eyes were closed again, and this 
time I found he really was asleep. 

Mr. Caldicott came to see him during the afternoon. 
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Bruce had asked for the visit, not on religious grounds, but 
because his lawyer was on holiday in Scotland and would 
probably arrive too late to take his last instructions. 

The vicar, when I explained to him the real reason for the 
summons, was inclined to resent it. 

‘ I know exactly how you feel,’ I said. ‘ It has happened 
to me over and over again with Bruce. He is completely 
unscrupulous; he simply uses people.’ 

Mr. Caldicott’s eyes darkened. He would be thinking 
of Ruth, I decided. I took him to the door of the sick room 
and left him there to make his own way in. 

Dr. Hammond called for the second time that day soon 
after the vicar had left. We found the patient very weak, 
exhausted by his recent effort to settle his affairs. But he 
was perfectly calm. 

‘ Go away, Rose,’ he said, when he saw who was with me. 
* You needn’t play the nurse while he’s here. Run along, 
like a good girl. I have things to say to him, and there is 
not much time.’ 

I went downstairs. It seemed to me incredible that a 
spirit so strong, so cunning and masterful, so entirely devoted 
to manipulating the situations of this world, should be now 
thrust out of it. And knowing this, that he showed no fear. 
Could such a compact predatory being dissolve in a matter 
of seconds into nothing ? Perhaps. Then he would go out 
of the world unbroken and whole, escaping the world’s judge¬ 
ment. But if he survived death, what then ? Would the 
unimaginable silence beat him then into humility ? Would 
the ultimate incoherence rend him at last ? And afterwards ? 

I found the kitchen in a turmoil. The Bridgers, hurriedly 
summoned the night before, had just arrived. Mrs. Gosden 
and Mrs. Spring were both explaining the situation in loud, 
excited voices, while the newcomers asked frequent ques¬ 
tions without listening to the answers. Gosden and Peck 
sat a little apart, unconcernedly smoking. 
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A hush fell on the company as I entered. Then Mrs. 
Gosden introduced me, and very soon afterwards I went 
upstairs with Mrs. Bridger to see her installed in her own 
room and to discuss plans for taking turns in the sick room. 
She was not surprised to hear that Bruce refused to have a 
trained nurse. He had been very difficult at the nursing 
home, she told me, after his accident. Altogether I found 
her a pleasant, seemingly competent woman, not at all the 
sinister accomplice my ungovemed imagination had earlier 
suggested. She was not put out by the strange circumstances 
of her recall. Mr. Bridger, she told me, had said all along 
the master’s looks didn’t pity him. 

‘ We knew his heart was bad,’ she explained. ‘ Dr. 
Hammond told us to be ready for anything any time.’ 

This was news, but when I asked her if everyone else in 
Wentforth was aware of the danger she was quite indignant. 

' We don’t spread rumours, me and Bridger,’ she said 
stiffly. ‘ Dr. Hammond told us in confidence. I’m sure 
I’ve never breathed a word to a soul.’ I was inclined to 
believe her. 

When Dr. Hammond came downstairs from Bruce’s room 
I told him what Mrs. Bridger had said. 

‘ Quite right,’ he answered. * I should have liked to 
explain it all to you when you brought me Ruth's diary, but 
that would have been a breach of professional etiquette. 
Warning the Bridgers was different; they were in charge of 
his case when he went abroad. You realize now, don’t 
you, why I advised a waiting policy ? ’ 

* I suppose so.’ 

We were in the library. He stooped by the desk, running 
his hand down the edge of it. 

* Patterson says he fell against the desk when the heart 
attack came on. But the bruise on his chin does not seem 
quite compatible.’ 

He straightened himself. We looked at one another, and 
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I said nothing. ‘ Never mind,’ he went on. ‘ Better leave 
it as it is. I suppose I should have taken some action sooner. 
But, like you, I really could prove nothing. And he would 
never have come to trial.’ 

A thought struck me. 

‘ After the accident—his collapse—was that heart trouble ? ’ 

‘ Oh, yes. He very nearly died. Better if he had.’ 

Better ? That I should never have come here ? Never 
been in danger ? Never learned the truth ? 

' No, no P I cried, and could not go on. 

Dr. Hammond looked at me curiously. But he was a 
very discreet man, used to secrets: he asked no question. 

' How long will it be ? ’ I asked him, after a little pause. 

* Very soon. A matter of hours, not days. There is 
nothing more I can do. He refuses morphia and really he 
is in no great pain. Merely uncomfortable. Call me if you 
are worried.’ 

‘ Of course.’ 

We walked along the passage to the hall. 

‘ Caldicott tells me he is to get in touch with the relations. 
I passed him in the lane on my way here, and stopped to 
speak to him.’ 

* Does Bruce want to see any of them—the relations, I 
mean ? ’ 

‘ On the contrary. They are not to be allowed anywhere 
near the place. Not even old Gertrude. I thought I would 
drop in to tell her the news on my way home now. He said 
the sight of any of them would bring on a fatal collapse.’ 

‘ How like him! ’ 

Again Dr. Hammond looked at me with questions in his 
eyes. But he left without putting them into words. 

I found Mrs. Bridger sitting quietly beside the sick bed. 
The room was transformed. The bed was drawn up to the 
window, turned so that the dying man commanded a full 
view of the garden. The bottom of the window was thrown 
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up, but even so he laboured for breath. I was shocked by 
the change in him in so short a time. As I came near to the 
bed he smiled grimly and whispered, ‘ You look so comic , 
Rose, with that startled, solemn face.’ 

Speech was nearly impossible for him, but he managed 
after a few minutes to address Mrs. Eridger at the other side 
of the bed. 

* Go away for a bit-Mrs. Townsend-look after me. 

-Quarter of an hour.’ 

I nodded to her to obey him, which she did with an 
impassive face. 

He smiled again. 

‘ All—eat—out—my hand, 1 he whispered. ‘ Sit—Rose. 
—Prop—me—up.’ 

I did as he asked, giving him my shoulder for the cushion 
he desired. He sighed with content. 

* Shouldn’t die alone,’ he said. ‘ Not me.’ He seemed 
to gather strength a little. ‘ I have left you the house, Rose,’ 
he went on. * No, don’t interrupt, it tires me to listen. 
Not my idea. The vicar’s. He has identified you as 
Jeremy’s widow. Told me I owed it to you to leave you 
the Grange. Couldn’t agree more.’ 

‘ But Jeremy, I’m not! I wasn’t 1 I can’t take it 1 ’ I 
protested. 

He turned his head on my shoulder to grin up at me. 

‘ Bit late in the day to give the show away now, isn’t it ? 
Besides, you can afford to keep the place up. The relations 
can’t. They’d sell out. You’ll care for it, Rose. That’s 
all I want.’ 

How could I tell him that since his return I had grown to 
fear and even hate it; that for me it was spotted and stained 
by the evil he had wrought there. I did not tell him this. 
At that moment I did not even think these things. Holding 
him in my arms, I only grieved for him because he was losing, • 
with life itself, the whole purpose and essence of his life. 
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‘ I should have loved you, Rose,’ he said, and it seemed 
an echo of my own thought. 

* Too late now,’ he went on after a few minutes. ‘ Never 
thought-it’d be you—’d get me in the end.’ 

But he had his own revenge. For when, an hour later, 
his breathing finally stopped, and his heavy head rolled a 
little forward on my breast, his eyelids closing at last on the 
world, it was not I who filled his failing vision, but the 
flowers and grass and trees and fields and hills of his per¬ 
petual love. 
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X 


E VERYONE was very kind to me. Mrs. Gosden, who 
naturally took the position of oldest friend in the house, 
apart from Peck, led me downstairs to the library, where she 
and Mrs. Bridger sat with me, and we talked of family 
deaths, and then, very naturally, of family births, and so by 
the usual stages to our own experience in childbed, which 
is a topic that no small company of women is ever tired of 
discussing, and which, more than any other, promotes good 
feeling among them. 

Later, the Caldicotts came together, and Dr. Hammond 
followed soon after. The vicar undertook to send the news 
to Bruce’s lawyer, though, as the latter was already on his 
way to Wentforth, he was not likely to hear it until he arrived. 
The doctor said he would make the necessary arrangements 
for burial. After that Mrs. Caldicott insisted we should 
leave the two of them in charge at the Grange and that I 
should stay at the vicarage, for that night at least. 

Bruce’s lawyer, a Mr. Frobisher, met me at the house on 
Monday morning. He was politely scandalized by the will 
Mr. Caldicott handed to him. It appeared to be valid. 
It was correctly drawn up and witnessed by the vicar and 
Bridger. Mr. Frobisher listened to Mr. Caldicott’s explana¬ 
tion of the purpose of the bequest and then waved it aside. 

‘With due respect to you, Mrs. Townsend, I think it 
would be wiser to keep your former marriage out of the 
picture. As this is the only will Mr. Patterson made, the 
relations can hardly fight it. And they are no nearer than 
second cousins, whom Mr. Patterson never even met, as far 
as I know. If you put forward an old claim that was not 
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upheld at the time it was first made, they might discover 
grounds for accusing you of exerting undue influence.’ 

‘ I have no intention of putting forward any claim,’ I 
said, indignantly. ‘ I do not want the house at all. In 
fact, if it does come to me, I shall hand it over to the National 
Trust.’ 

‘ Oh, Rosamund,’ said the vicar, 1 1 did so hope it would 
pass to you and your family, and that you would make it 
your home. Otherwise I would never have told Bruce of 
my suspicions.’ 

I had a momentary qualm when he said this, but he was 
only referring to my marriage. 

* There will be very little left but the house and garden 
when the death duties have been paid,’ went on Mr. Fro¬ 
bisher. ‘ It will mean selling the farms and most of the 
land.' 

‘ Then I hope the tenants will be able to buy them,’ I 
said. ‘ What I propose is that the National Trust have the 
house and garden, with a proviso that ,old Miss Arkwright 
and her companion live in it rent-free, with the Bridgers to 
look after them, if they will take it on.’ 

‘ Can she afford it ? ’ asked the vicar. 

‘ That is for her to decide. She can sell the cottage if she 
likes, and buy an annuity.’ 

‘ I will put it to her,’ said Mr. Frobisher, * as a very 
generous suggestion.’ 

I left him still discussing the will with the vicar, and went 
into the yard in search of Peck. 

I had decided to stay at Wentforth for a few days, if only 
to persuade such Arkwrights as might appear that I was not, 
in fact, an adventuress. This meant that I could not meet 
the children as I had arranged. But I still had Peck, and I 
meant to send him in my place. 

I found him tinkering under the bonnet of the car. 

‘ You can meet Master Jeremy’s train tomorrow,’ I told 
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him, ‘ and then go straight to Miss Anne’s school to collect 
her. It will be a day early, but I have telephoned her head¬ 
mistress to arrange this. It will mean a long drive for them 
both, but they won’t mind, especially if they are with you. 
Then you can come back here on Wednesday, and I will go 
down on Thursday or Friday. After that I think you ought 
to have a few weeks holiday on your own, Peck, after all this 
excitement. There’s your sister at Dover, always wanting 
you to visit her. Don’t forget you’ll be in America for quite 
a time after September.’ 

‘ Thank you, madam. Perhaps I did ought to see her.’ 

‘ Peck,’ I said. ‘ There is just one thing I want to ask 
you. What exactly did the village know about Mr. Patterson 
and how did they know it ? ’ 

This question made Peck turn a deep brick-red, and at 
first he would say nothing. So I told him what I knew of 
the manner of Mrs. Patterson’s death and that of her secre¬ 
tary, and of my discovery of the rope at Fulcombe Cove. 
After that he reluctantly explained. 

‘ It was the lodge, you see,’ he said in a very gruff voice. 
* Jock Adams was in the habit of meeting his young lady 
there.’ 

‘ Adams ? But that’s the village constable ! ’ 

‘ Quite so, madam. Made it very awkward for him. 
He was there one afternoon when Mr. Patterson and Mjss 
Bates come in. They were quarrelling over some photos 
he said she’d taken out of his desk. She wouldn’t own up 
to where she’d hidden them. Said she would use them if 
he didn’t toe the line. Send them to the newspapers, which 
he always seemed to dread. Mentioned Mrs. Patterson’s 
death, too. Jock saw at once she was blackmailing him. 
He was in the next room, see, and the walls are thin in that 
place. He heard enough to show him Mr. Patterson had 
done away with his wife, and then there was a scuffle and 
footsteps and he cleared out straight away, not knowing 
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what he ought to do. The next he heard was Miss Bates 
had been killed not two hours later, and Mr. Patterson 
taken to hospital. He put two and two together, but he 
didn’t know what he ought to do.’ 

* Very awkward for him.’ 

* If he’d given information he’d have had to explain why 
he was at the lodge, and he couldn’t very well do so, on 
account of Mrs. Adams.’ 

‘ I quite see that. But the story leaked out, didn’t it ? ’ 

Peck nodded solemnly. 

‘ There was the girl, you see. You can’t stop women 
talking. I heard it first from Joe at the.shop. But Gosden 
had it already through a pal of his. They kept it from Mrs. 
Adams, though. Or that’s what he thinks. It scared him 
off the girl, anyway. Terrible place a village is for gossip, 
madam.’ 

I looked him straight in the face. 

' I hope the gossip didn’t spread to people not connected 
with the village, Peck.’ 

‘ No, madam,’ he answered me. * I saw to that.’ 

‘ Oh, Peck,’ I said, ‘ what should I ever have done without 
you! ’ 

I held out my hand to him and he put his oily one into it. 

‘ It was a pleasure, madam,’ he said, and at that I started 
crying and could not stop, so I went away by myself to the 
rose-garden and stayed there until I had recovered enough to 
go back to the vicarage with Mr. Caldicott. 

I telephoned to Simon that afternoon. I had to tell him 
to suppress the story of the murders when it reached him. 
I asked him to burn the papers after he had read them. 

‘ I don’t want to talk about it all on the ’phone, darling,’ 
I told him. ‘ There are such complications. But the 
man’s dead now, and what he did is best buried. Too many 
people would suffer if it was all brought to light now. I’ll 
talk to you about it when I see you.’ 
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4 You’re being frightfully mysterious/ he grumbled, ‘ but I 
suppose this precious account of yours will explain everything.’ 

‘ Yes/ I said. ‘ Everything that matters.’ 

‘ Roz, I’ve been thinking. Isn’t Wentforth the place 
that meant a good deal to you at one time ? ’ 

So he had remembered. The name must have had its 
importance for him, too, all these years. 

4 Yes, Simon. You’ll find all that in the story I’ve sent 
you/ 

4 Has it made any difference to what you rang me up about 
before ? ’ 

4 Oh, darling/ I told him, 4 it was because I found it all 
here that I discovered you were my one and only love.’ 

4 Bless you/ he said, and rang off. 

I went up to the Grange again in the evening, letting 
myself in quietly. I walked upstairs to Bruce’s room. 
Since my last conversation with Simon I had been very dis¬ 
turbed in my mind. I was uncertain of my own sincerity. 
So often these last weeks I had affirmed my complete love 
for him. Yet this had been overset, or at least obscured, 
every time Bruce was with me. 

I need not have doubted. When I had turned down the 
sheet and stood fixing my eyes on that dead face, I knew 
that for me his power had died with him. 

It was a calm mask, guiltless, smoother than in life. The 
arrogance was all gone, and the challenge, the need to assert 
himself. There was less intelligence about the rather heavy 
features, and no cunning. A worthy, steady, country face. 
You would not have said a murderer. 

I touched the wooden cheek, marvelling that its familiar 
shape had so negative an effect on me. But I no longer felt 
dishonest, as I had done when I spoke to Simon. Alive, 
Bruce had divided me, endangered me, would have destroyed 
me. Now, looking at his dead features, I took a final, 
grateful leave of my obstructing innocence. 
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XI 


I N the end I stayed at Wentforth just a week after Bruce’s 
death. 

There was the funeral, which Mr. Frobisher advised me 
to attend. Ruth Caldicott came to it with Phoebe and her 
mother. They sat at the back of the church, and left 
directly the service was over. I did not speak to her then 
and did not see the poor child again. She is lucky to have 
her profession and her youth. 

Only one Arkwright cousin turned up. He was rather 
charming; grateful to me for my last care of Bruce, a little 
embarrassed by the revelations made in the will, and only 
too willing to leave the responsibility for the Grange in my 
hands. 

No so old Miss Arkwright. She was furious with me for 
not choosing to confide in her. She absolutely refused to 
see me. She told Mr. Frobisher my offer of living-room 
in the house was humiliating and insulting. From the 
lawyer’s hesitating account of his visit to her I understood 
that in her rage she had made a number of scandalous 
suggestions about me. In fact, she behaved as a true 
Arkwright of the older generation, 

So nothing was settled. Until the will is proved I need 
not make up my mind about the house. Mr. Frobisher 
and I have told the Gosdens to stay at the cottage and 
the Bridgers to care-take in the Grange with the help of 
Mrs. Spring. Mr. Frobisher was unwilling for me to 
bear the whole expense of this, but he is very gloomy 
about the death duties. So to please him I suggested 
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that we find a new tenant to occupy the place in the 
meantime. 

As Peck drove me away from the gates for the last time 
we saw two men working in the hedge just down the lane. 
They were setting up Moody and Phillips’s board, with the 
notice on it saying, ‘ To Let. Furnished.’ 
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XII 


T HAT is the whole story. I have written it out for 
you, my future grandchildren, because I do not mean 
to tell Simon how Bruce turned out to be Jeremy. It would 
only hurt and disturb him. Truth that destroys to no 
purpose is better unspoken. But since I am a woman and 
find secrets very hard to keep, I have spent these weeks of 
the summer holidays writing out this truthful account in 
full. So now I shall never be tempted to repeat the con¬ 
fession to Simon; and you, who will only have known me, 
if at all, as an old woman, will, I hope, merely be indulgent, 
perhaps amused, perhaps moved a little by pity for all the 
lives Bruce Patterson twisted or broke. 

Now I have finished. I am writing these last words in 
the plane that is taking Peck and me to Washington. During 
this tedious journey I have passed the time reading through 
what I have written. In a few minutes I shall wrap it up 
and put it away, and then later deposit it where it will lie 
until after my death and Simon’s. 

I shall never go back to the Grange. But I have changed 
my mind about the National Trust. It is not a big enough 
house, nor important enough, to be preserved as a memorial. 
If Jeremy or Anne likes to use it I shall not object. So 
some of you may be brought up there. Perhaps, on the 
other hand, the house will decay and be pulled down in the 
end. Too much fuss is made these days over such matters. 
Posterity has a way of oversetting the careful plans made for 
it. Let the Grange take its chance in the free hazards of 
natural life; its worth will prove itself. 
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I must hurry. Already we are approaching the end of 
our flight. The stewardess has told us to fasten our safety- 
belts. Soon we shall come down on the airfield, and Simon 
will be there to welcome us. 

I shall walk down the gangway into his arms. 


Guildfoid, January-November 1950 



